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THE PEASANT REVOLT OF ENGELBREKT ENGELBREKTSSON 
AND THE BIRTH OF MODERN SWEDEN 


JOHN J. MURRAY 


ARGARET OF KALMAR, queen of 
M Denmark-Norway, crushed all 
opposition before her and en- 
tered Sweden in 1389. In the same year 


she brought to fruition the famous 
Union of Kalmar, which placed all the 


Scandinavian countries under one ruler, 
although the individual units maintained 
separate political institutions. The situa- 
tion in northern Europe at the end of the 
fourteenth century was analogous to that 
existing between England and Scotland 
in 1603. The sequels, however, were to be 
different. The latter two countries were 
to merge in 1707 to form Great Britain. 
The Scandinavian nations, on the other 
hand, were to be denied the economic 
and social benefits which result from the 
creation of larger political units. Their 
lot for five centuries after 1389 was to 
be one of revolution and warfare. 

By 1434 the Swedish people seethed 
with discontent, and the fire of rebellion 
and revolt had already been well laid. All 
that was needed to bring long-standing 
grievances to the fore was an explosive 
incident or a leader who could join the 
four estates of Sweden into a unified 
fighting body. That leader, who was to 
champion the Swedish peasants (bonder) 


against their hated Danish overlords, was 
to be Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson, the 
father of Swedish liberty and the archi- 
tect of the Swedish riksdag. 

The causes for complaint against Eric 
of Pomerania,’ who was king of all 
Scandinavia, were manifold and multi- 
farious. One of the chief reasons for fric- 
tion was the lack of rule in Sweden re- 
sulting from the war of Eric with Hol- 
stein and from the fact that Eric was 
primarily interested in Denmark, at 
that time the most important politically 
and economically of the three crowns of 
the Kalmar Union. Consequently, he 
absented himself almost completely from 
Norway and Sweden. Throughout his 
entire reign he went to Norway only 
once. His Swedish record was little 
better, boasting only six visits between 
1413 and 1434. His first sojourn, made in 
1413, was of a half-year’s duration, but 
his last visit before the rebellion—made 
in 1430—was only a flying trip to bury 
his wife in the convent of the Bridgetines 

t Eric became king of Sweden in 1412 but did not 
become head of the Union until 1427. One of the 
best biographies of Eric is Kristen ERSLER, Dan- 
marks historie under Dronning Margerethe og Erik 


af Pommern....anden del Erik af Pommern 
(Copenhagen, 1901). 
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at Vadstena.? This failure to spend more 
time with his Swedish subjects spread 
dissension and jealousy because it out- 
raged local patriotic sensibilities; but 
matters were additionally complicated 
in fifteenth-century Sweden, where, 
without the presence of the king, the 
central government ceased to function. 
The council, riksrad, could not convene 
unless called by the king, as the offices 
of regent (drots) and marshal (marsk) 
had not been created. Thus, questions of 
importance—if considered at all—were 
handled after many delays by Danish 
councilors who had little knowledge of, 
or interest in, the problems involved.* 
The position of the church during the 
period of union was an unhappy one. 
Church property was reduced, and Eric 
and Margaret both concerned themselves 
in the choice of bishops. The controversy 
over the selection of high ecclesiastical 
officials had been going on in Europe for 
years but was especially bitter in the 
early fifteenth century when a European 
movement was on foot to curb secular 
interference in church affairs. In fact, a 
heated argument which developed into 
an open conflict between Eric and the 
Uppsala chapter over the election of 
Olaus Laurentii as archbishop of that 
see was, in one respect, a prelude to the 
Engelbrekt rising. Bishop Thomas of 
Stringniés, who refused an appointment 
by Eric to the see of Uppsala and who 
later composed the ‘‘Song of freedom’’— 
a tribute to Engelbrekt—complained 


2 Henrik Scuticx, Forntiden och den dldre medeltid 
in Svenska folkets historia (Lund, 1914-15) (here- 
after cited as “Scuticx, Forntiden”), I, 195. 


3 Scutick (Forntiden, p. 198) feels that Norway 
and Sweden were treated as Danish provinces: 
“Sverige och Norge saledes knappt annat 4n 
provenser, som regerades fran Danmark.” For the 
Swedish constitutional difficulties of this time see 
also Christian NAUMANN, Sveriges statsfdrfattnigs- 
rdtt (Stockholm, 1863-80), Vol. I; and Eric Gustave 
Ge1jeR, The history of the Swedes, trans. J. H. 
TuRNER (London, 1845), p. 62. 
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bitterly at the Council of Basel in 1435 
about the king’s tyrannical meddling in 
matters belonging solely to the church.‘ 

The nobles were also restless, for they 
had been systematically shorn of the 
power they had gained during the reign 
of Albert of Mecklenburg (1363-80). 
They had lost their once predominant 
voice in the government and were con- 
stantly compelled to contribute men and 
money to Eric’s wars waged against 
Holstein. The majority of the Swedish 
nobles who went forth across the seas to 
battle for the Union’s king never re- 
turned, being either killed or captured. 
The latter circumstance was almost as 
permanent as death because Eric de- 
layed ransoming his captive Swedish 
subjects. Consequently, many Swedish 
nobles and their relatives languished in 
prison for seven or eight years before 
they were finally freed.‘ 

Not only did the nobility lose control 
of much of their land, but they were de- 
prived of lordship of the more important 
castles and fiefs of the realm. Although it 
had been expressly stipulated at Kalmar 
that the Swedes were to govern their 
own provinces, both Margaret and Eric, 
in their attempts to secure the succession 
and to establish a personal government 
over their three kingdoms, took their 
promises lightly and gave Swedish fiefs to 
their own henchmen. Margaret even 
coerced the Swedish council to allow her 
to appoint foreigners to govern certain 
specific provinces.® Thus she was able to 
cloak her highhanded actions with a 
semblance of legality. Eric continued her 


4KyeLL Kumuren, Karl Knutssons politiska 
verksamhet, 1434-1448 (Stockholm, 1933), P- 29; 
Henrik Scuitck, Engelbrekt (Stockholm, 1915), pp- 
61-62; and Carl Gustav Styrre, Bidrag till Skandi- 
naviens historia (Stockholm, 1864), VI, cii. 


S$ Olai Petri chronicle printed in Scriptores rerum 
Suecicarum medii aevi (Uppsala and Lund, 1818-76) 
(hereafter cited as “‘Olai Petri chronicle’), I, 220. 


6 Scntick, Forntiden, p. 190. 
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policy of curbing the nobility, differing 
only in that he sprinkled many Germans 
among the Danish bailiffs ruling Sweden. 
Henrik Schiick, the biographer of Engel- 
brekt, claims that Sweden at this time 
was as attractive to impoverished Dan- 
ish noblemen as South America was 
later to penniless members of the Span- 
ish nobility.’ During his reign (1412-39), 
Eric gave only one important castle to a 
Swedish subject. That castle was Viborg 
in faraway Finland, and the recipient 
was Krister Nilsson (Vasa), who through- 
out the Engelbrekt revolution remained 
one of the staunchest supporters of the 
Union party. 

The burghers in Stockholm and else- 
where were for the most part loyal to the 
king as the majority of them were 
German. The part played by foreign 
merchants, especially the Hanseatic 
League, in inciting the revolt has been 
overemphasized. Unsubstantiated claims 
have been advanced that the Hanse, in 
order to gain more extensive trading 
privileges, fostered Engelbrekt. Subse- 
quent events show that such was not the 
case. The merchants were, for the most 
part, aligned against Engelbrekt in spite 
of his constant attempts to win their 
support. It was Eric rather than Engel- 
brekt who was aided by the foreign mer- 
chants.® 

There was, however, one important 
group of Germans who opposed the 
Union. These immigrants had come to 
Sweden in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century and had settled in the rich 
mining provinces of Vastmanland and 
Dalarna. It was that stock which pro- 


‘« Engelbrekt, Bishop Thomas of Strangnas, 
Bishop Sigga of Skara, and other members of the 
council to the grand master of Prussia, Mar. 31, 
1435, StyFFE, II, 263-65; Scuiicx, Engelbrekt, 
p. 81; C. F. ALLEN, Histoire de Danemark (Copen- 
hagen, 1875), I, 222; and Geyer, p. 62. 


8Styrre, II, c. 
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duced Engelbrekt.? Copper and iron 
mines were opened by the settlers, who, 
because of their great economic value to 
Sweden, were accorded special rights and 
privileges which they guarded with 
zeal.‘° Many became wealthy; some like 
Engelbrekt even attained patents of 
nobility. Eric, however, refused to grant 
the miners their customary rights, and, 
as a result, they were slowly ground 
down to the level of the bonder. Taxes in 
the region of Bergslagen jumped nine- 
teen times their former level, and soon 
the tax-free nobles and clergy began to 
buy up the mines of the people who were 
being forced out of business. It was not 
long before all mining huts not owned 
and operated by the two upper estates 
became worthless." 


The bonder themselves suffered heavi- 
ly from taxation. The change in the 
method of tax collecting was even more 
catastrophic to the Swedish freeholder 
than were the increased rates because 
Eric demanded that the levies be paid in 
coin instead of in kind as had been the 
customary procedure. Eric’s foreign 
bailiffs enforced their master’s edicts, in 
spite of the fact that coins were a rarity 
in Sweden during this period. Moreover, 
what little money was available soon left 
the country. Thus the payment of taxes 
became nothing more than the paying of 
a Danegeld. The endeavors of the Dan- 
ish bailiffs to raise money in Sweden 
must have been highly successful be- 
cause in 1429 the Holsteiners captured a 
ship transporting tax money to Den- 


9 A letter dated Jan. 23, 1392, Vasterds, includes 
a complete register of Engelbrekt’s family and is 
printed in Handlingar rérande Skandinaviens his- 
toria (Stockholm, 1822) (hereafter cited as “Hand- 
lingar’”’), VIII, 2. 


1° All miners paid a tithe to the crown and the 
church but were exempt from the general mine and 
forest tax levied upon the bonder. 


1 ScHiick, Engelbrekt, pp. 106-7. 
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mark, and the seizure was rated by Hol- 
stein as the best capture of the war.” 

As is true so often in lands filled with 
pent-up emotions, a specific incident or 
person touches off an explosion. In the 
province of Dalarna was Jésse Eriksson, 
a bailiff who personified all the de- 
testable evils of Eric’s regime and who 
drove the hardy bonder of his district 
into open revolt. A bit of a dandy,® 
coarse, brutal, and avaricious, Jésse, who 
probably was of Danish birth,’4 com- 
mitted crimes which must be considered 
exceedingly brutal even for an era of vio- 
lence. According to The rhymed chroni- 
cle, Jésse took the bonders’ horses and 
cattle and forced men and women to 
strain at the plows like the beasts of the 
field. This inhuman scoundrel worked 
expectant mothers at the carts until they 
dropped from exhaustion. This treatment 
resulted in a great number of stillbirths 
throughout the province, and soon the 
people feared a dearth of progeny. Those 
foolhardy enough to protest lost their 
ears and noses. On one occasion four 
complainants were strung up by their 
heels in a smokehouse until they perished 
from suffocation.’ 


12 Scntick, Forntiden, p. 195. 


13 Verner von HEIDENSTAM, The Swedes and their 
chieftains, trans. Charles Stock, in Scandinavian 
classics (New York, 1925), pp. 92-03. 

%4 ALLEN, I, 222. Andrew A. STOMBERG (A 
history of Sweden [New York, 1931], p. 186) claims 
that Jésse posed as a very pious man and gave many 
liberal gifts to Vadstena Abbey and the cathedral at 
Vasteras. 


18 Karl Knutsson’s chronicle in Axel LUNDEGARD, 
Om Engelbrekt, Erik Puke och Karl Knutsson som 
blef kung (Stockholm, 1913) (hereafter cited as 
“Knutsson’s chronicle”), p. 41; and The Rhymed 
chronicle in Scriptores rerum Suecitarum medii aevi 
(hereafter cited as ‘““Rhymed chronicle’’), I, 66: 


Han lot them in R6ék upphingia 

Sva sara lot han ther trangia 

Thera Qvinnor lot han ther med plaga 
The spantes for Hédlass ok skulle draga 
Them giordes ther med sva stoar néd 
The fédde strax Barn som baro déd 


Coming to the top of this seething pot 
of discontent was Engelbrekt Engel- 
brektsson, a mineowner of noble birth, 
who lived close to the Kopparberget in 
Dalecarlia.” Little is known about this 
great popular leader before he emerged as 
the central figure of Scandinavia. The 
efforts of Carl Gustav Styffe and K. H. 
Karlsson have, however, produced new 
material on his early years, which, al- 
though scattered, gives some gleanings as 
to his birth and family. His father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather were 
named Engelbrekt, Englika, and Engel- 
brekt. 

As these names are German, greater 
weight is given to the view that the 
family was of bourgeois origin and came 
from Germany. As stated above, the 
German immigration of the burgher class 
to the Swedish mining districts had 
started in the middle of the  thir- 
teenth century, and as early as 1296 
there is record of an Ingilbertus partici- 
pating, along with other German burgh- 
ers, in a commercial transaction. This 
ancestor of the family evidently was an 
extremely stubborn individual to do 
business with, if we are to believe the 
letters of the time. Between 1304-67 the 
family moved to Stockholm’? and by the 
latter year was definitely part of the 
mine-owning class. A letter dated 1392 is 
valuable not only because it shows an 
important business deal of Engelbrekt’s 
father but also because it gives us a com- 
plete register of the family."® 

Information on Engelbrekt’s educa- 


6 Ericus Olai chronicle in LUNDEGARD (hereafter 
cited as “Ericus Olai chronicle’), p. 52; and Ragnar 
SVANSTROM and Carl PALMSTIERNA, A short history 
of Sweden, trans. Joan BaLMAN (Oxford, 1934), 
p. 52. 

17 Scuticx (Engelbrekt, pp. 86-98) treats Engel- 
brekt’s ancestry. 


8 Letter dated at Vaster4s, Jan. 23, 1392, Hand- 
lingar, VIII, 2. 
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tion and training is hazy and sketchy. 
Andrew A. Stomberg is of the opinion 
that Engelbrekt’s military genius is due 
to extensive travels upon the continent 
which had brought him into close con- 
tact with the Hussite revolutionary 
movement in Bohemia.’? Schiick, who is 
cited by Stomberg, admits only the 
plausibility of such an assumption.” 
Whatever his training, be it in the po- 
litical imbroglios on the continent or in 
the household of some Swedish noble, 
Engelbrekt was, as subsequent events 
were to show, extremely well versed in 
the military tactics of his day. 

After Jésse had repeatedly ignored 
their complaints, the suffering bonder de- 
cided to appeal directly to their king. 
Moved by compassion, Engelbrekt, al- 
though a noble, agreed to carry the peti- 
tion of the peasants to Eric in Copen- 
hagen.* After an arduous journey 
Engelbrekt laid his appeal before Eric 
and asked him in the name of the Lord to 
free his desperate bonder from the harsh 
rule of Jésse, who was driving the people 
to a point where they would rather leave 
their ancestral homes than endure their 
lot any longer. Dramatically pleading his 
case, Engelbrekt offered to forfeit his 
own life if J6sse were tried and the 
charges against him were found base- 
less.?? 

The Danish sovereign pacified Engel- 
brekt and promised that the Swedish 
council would study the matter. The king 
had no intention, however, of allowing a 
just and impartial investigation. The 
riksrad was ordered to Dalarna to con- 
sider the situation on the spot. The king 


19 STOMBERG, p. 186. 
2° Scutitk, Engelbrekt, p. 98. 


 Rhymed chronicle, 1, 66; and Knutsson’s chroni- 
cle, p. 41. 


* Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 
chronicle, I, 66. 


52; and Rhymed 


was to be informed as to actual condi- 
tions, but Jésse was to be exonerated re- 
gardless of the council’s findings.?3 This 
treachery miscarried, for the councilmen, 
appalled at Dalarna’s plight, refused to 
carry out the king’s secret order. In- 
stead, the council, lacking power to pun- 
ish the culprit, drafted a plea to Eric that 
he dispense justice to his suffering sub- 
jects.74 

As though to add insult to injury, 
Engelbrekt was entrusted with the de- 
livery of the council’s request. Eric met 
the Swedish messenger with a flow of 
angry words, ordering him to leave the 
kingdom and never to return. The 
champion of the Dalarna peasants, hold- 
ing out the threat of a future meeting,” 
left Denmark and by the time that he 
reached home he was convinced that 
means other than petitions were neces- 
sary if the worsening lot of the bonder 
was to be bettered. Knowing that the 
Dalecarlians would prefer death to pres- 
ent conditions, Engelbrekt decided to 
light the torch to revolution. The Swed- 
ish assault upon the Kalmar Union 
began. 

In the autumn of 1433 the people 
chose him as their leader.** The malcon- 
tents then moved against Jésse, who was 
at Vasterds; and things would have fared 
badly for him had not the riksrad inter- 
vened. The bonder were promised that 
conditions would be ameliorated and 
were told to return quietly to their 
homes,?? which they did, swearing that 


23 Knutsson’s chronicle, p. 43; Olat Petri chronicle, 
I, 283; Rhymed chronicle, I, 66; and Ericus Olai 
chronicle, p. 52. 

24 Fricus Olai chronicle, p. 52. 

25 Qlai Petri chronicle, I, 284: “An skal jag en 
gang komma igen.” 

26 Rhymed chronicle, 1, 67; and Ericus Olai 
chronicle, p. 53. 

27 Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 53; see also GEIJER, 
p. 63; and ALLEN, I, 223. 
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under no circumstances would they pay 
taxes to the hated bailiff.?* Jésse for his 
part continued his old habits and used 
the troops as tax collectors.”? In Lent of 
the following year the people once more 
demonstrated, and once more the riksrad 
intervened to save the Danish adminis- 
trator. This time, however, more drastic 
steps were taken, for Jésse was evicted 
from Vasteras castle, which was turned 
over to a German, Count Hans von 
Neugarten.*° Hans then entrusted the 
stronghold to Melchior Gjordson, and 
the bonder, satisfied for the moment, 
withdrew.** 

The Swedish council now decided 
that it was necessary for it to act. Jour- 
neying to Copenhagen, the council mem- 
bers requested the king to recall Jésse. 
Eric, who believed—or wanted to believe 
—that the complaints were based upon 
loose talk, discussed the matter with the 
Swedish envoys on June 1, 1434 and re- 
fused to be coerced into taking a definite 
stand. Probably the council members 
themselves did not argue the people’s 
cause very strongly, as a letter of Bishop 
Thomas of Straingnas and Bishop Sigga 
of Skara shows concern over the restless- 
ness of the Dalecarlians but expresses no 
deep sympathy for the plight of the 
bonder.*? Whatever the reason, delay 
followed delay, and the bonder decided 
to take matters into their own hands. 

On St. John’s Day (June 24) they 
stormed Borganis castle, burned it to 
the ground, and marched into Viaster- 


*8 Olai Petri chronicle, 1, 284. 
29 Ericus Olai chronicle, pp. 53-54. 


3°Scniick (Engelbrekt, p. 113) gives Hans’s 
full name. The chronicles refer to him only as 
Count Hans. 


3 Knutsson’s chronicle, p. 43; Rhymed chronicle, 
I, 67; Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 54; and Olai Petri 
chronicle, I, 284. 


3? Scutick, Engelbrekt, pp. 111-14. 


mannland.*3 Up to that point the 
demonstrations had been only against a 
specific official, but Eric’s shielding of 
Jésse and rumors of worse bailiffs to 
come had fired the people with the de- 
termination to free Sweden from all 
foreign governors.*4 Thus did Eric’s fail- 
ure to understand his subjects cost him 
their allegiance, and thus was freedom 
born in Sweden. 

K@6ping fell by default when its bailiff, 
John Vale, fled to Stékeborg. Engelbrekt 
then rallied the bonder in that locality 
to his banner and to the cause of harry- 
ing the foreigners out of the land. The 
strengthened force moved against Vis- 
teras, which was put under siege. Engel- 
brekt, knowing that no revolt could be 
successful without support from the 
upper estates, appealed to the Swedish 
nobles in that region to join his group.* 
The night his appeal was issued the 
important noble, Nils Géstafsson, en- 
tered Engelbrekt’s camp and pledged his 
sword. Nils’s son, Erik Puke, was to be 
Engelbrekt’s right-hand man. The father 
was well rewarded for on the following 
day, when Vasteras capitulated, he was 
entrusted with its care.*° 

Without delay, Engelbrekt hastened 
to Uppsala, where he summoned the 
Uppland men to meet with him. Elo- 
quently playing upon their patriotism 
and economic ills, he added the Uppland- 
ers to his forces. Again civic virtue had 
more than its own reward, for Engel- 


33 Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 54; Knutsson’s chroni- 
cle, p. 43; Rhymed chronicle, 1, 67; and Olai Petri 
chronicle, I, 284. 


34 Ericus Olai chronicle (p. 54) is the only one of 
the chronicles cited which takes no cognizance of 
the change in the character of the revolt. 


38 Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 54; and Rhymed 
chronicle, 1, 67. 


36 Knutsson’s chronicle, p. 44; Rhymed chronicle, 
I, 64; Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 54; and Olai Petri 
chronicle, I, 284. 
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brekt, with the assent of the nobles, re- 
lieved the peasants in Uppland of one- 
third of their tax burden. In addition, he 
sent letters throughout northern Sweden. 
They provoked a general uprising which 
enabled Erik Puke to capture many 
Danish-held castles.37 

By this time Engelbrekt’s followers 
had swelled to over forty thousand men, 
a number sufficiently large to move 
against Stockholm.** In command of 
that city was a Prussian, Hans Krdépelin, 
whose career in Danish service dated 
back to Queen Margaret’s reign. One of 
the few foreigners esteemed by the 
Swedes, Krépelin—a man of high ideals 
—refused to surrender the city to a large 
Swedish force under the joint command 
of Engelbrekt and Erik Puke. Conse- 
quently, a truce was arranged until St. 
Martin’s Day (November 11, 1434).% 
The armistice, however, was between 
Hans and the Swedes only, and nothing 
was included concerning a cessation of 
hostilities between Eric and his Swedish 
subjects. Diplomatically the revolution- 
ists had won a singular success because 
Stockholm, being strongly fortified, 
would have been exceedingly difficult to 
storm with a peasant force. Siege was out 
of the question without a fleet to prevent 
the city from being supplied from the 
sea.4° 

No longer exposed to the danger of 
attack from Stockholm, Engelbrekt 
pressed inland against Orebro castle, 
whose bailiff promised to vacate in six 
weeks if no aid came from Denmark dur- 


37 Olai Petri chronicle, 1, 284. 


388A letter by Bernhard Osenbriigge to the 
Danzig council, Aug. 1, 1434, STYFFE, II, 259. 
Bernhard, a servant of Hans Krépelin, claims that 
the Dalecarlians intended to capture all Scandinavia. 


39 Tbid.; Rhymed chronicle, 1, 69; Knutsson’s 
chronicle, p. 46; Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 56; and 
Olai Petri chronicle, 1, 285. 


4° Scutick, Engelbrekt, p. 127. 


ing the interim. Albrekt Styke, bailiff of 
Nykoping, agreed to similar terms.‘ 
Engelbrekt now gave Ringstadaholm 
his attention and here experienced his 
first difficulty. That citadel, under Henry 
Styke, Albrekt’s brother, was easy to de- 
fend because the Motala River “billowed 
around the walls on all sides.”’# Henry, 
moreover, was made of sterner stuff than 
his brother and boldly countered Engel- 
brekt’s attempts at negotiation with the 
demand for a Swedish capitulation.43 The 
enraged bonder leader swore to take the 
place in seven days and sent his men 
into the forest to construct a float with a 
storming tower five stories high. Styke, 
noticing the activity, commenced to 
worry and asked for a five days’ truce.*4 

Engelbrekt eagerly accepted Styke’s 
offer, for he had learned during the siege 
of Ringstadaholm that the Swedish coun- 
cil was on its way home from Denmark, 
and he was anxious to confer with it.‘ 
The members of the riksrad had been 
called to Vadstena by the king while en 
route home. Before the council could 
reach any decision as to the best way to 
cope with Sweden’s domestic troubles, 
Engelbrekt appeared at Vadstena on 
August 16 with a thousand men at his 
back.** He appealed to the council and 
asked for assistance in his drive for 
liberation, but the assembled nobles pro- 
tested, claiming that their feudal oaths 


41 Rhymed chronicle, 1, 69; Knutsson’s chronicle, 
p. 47; and Olai Petri chronicle, 1, 285. 


42 HEIDENSTAM, Pp. 97. 


43 Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 57. The Olai Petri 
chronicle (I, 285) says that Styke answered Engel- 
brekt in an ill manner. 


44 Rhymed chronicle (I, 69) quotes Engelbrekt 
as saying that he would pull the bailiff by his 
hair from the castle. 


4S Knutsson’s chronicle, p. 47; Rhymed chronicle, 
I, 69; and see also KUMLIEN, p. 28. 

46 Scniick, Forntiden, p. 203; ALLEN, I, 223; and 
HEIDENSTAM, p. 96 
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to Eric prevented them from participat- 
ing in the rebellion. Engelbrekt pointed 
out—and rightly so—that those oaths 
were dependent upon Eric’s maintaining 
Swedish laws and upon the installation 
of native bailiffs in all Swedish castles. 
The illegal acts of the king, according to 
Engelbrekt, had dissolved the feudal 
bond. As for his own part, Engelbrekt 
assured them that he had no designs 
upon the throne, for Sweden was a place 
where tyrants and usurpers should not 
be allowed.47 

His eloquence was wasted, however, 
for the nobles remained adamant. Con- 
sequently, Engelbrekt changed tactics. 
Bishop Knut of Linképing, along with 
Bishops Thomas and Sigga, was dragged 
to the window of the castle where the 
conference was being held and shown 
the bonder army assembled below in the 
courtyard. Veiled threats as to a de- 
fenestration along with a confiscation of 
property convinced the nobles temporari- 
ly. The council sent a letter to Eric on 
the 16th informing him that he had for- 
feited his rule in Sweden.“ 

That letter, however, was followed by 
a subservient one in which the nobles 
stated their desire to abide by the king’s 
wishes and said also that the first letter 
had been sent only because of the 
coercive power of Engelbrekt’s con- 
tingents. The members of the riksrad 
promised to take no action for forty days 
and to use the intervening time to win 
Engelbrekt over to their way of think- 
ing. This second letter, signed by such 
men as the three _ bishops—Knut, 
Thomas, and Sigga—Magnus Birgersson 
(Bat), Niklis Eringislason (Hammar- 
stads), Gustaf Algotsson (Sture), Bo 
Stensson (Natt och Day), and the knight 


47 Olai Petri chronicle, 1, 285. 


#8 Rhymed chronicle, 1, 70; Knutsson’s chronicle, 
p. 70; and Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 64. 


Greger Magnusson (Eka), well shows 
the true sentiments of the nobility re- 
garding the insurrection.‘ 


As time went on, some nobles—the 
most eminent being Bishop Thomas— 
changed their attitudes toward the peas- 
ant leader. Nevertheless, Engelbrekt for 
the most part was unable to allay the 
suspicions of the aristocrats, who could 
never look with favor upon a popular 
movement. The more the nobles dis- 
trusted him, the more Engelbrekt leaned 
over backward to win them over to his 
side. Niklis Eringislason was given 
Ringstadaholm, and Bishop Knut, Stiake- 
borg, which fell shortly to the peasant 
army. Karl Knutsson, Bo Stensson, and 
other nobles joined Engelbrekt, and 
sometime in September Engelbrekt was 
taken into the council.s° Nevertheless, 
friction persisted, as persist it will when 
a landed aristocracy and a peasant leader 
join forces. 


After the fall of Ringstadaholm and 
Stakeborg, Engelbrekt’s army invaded 
the province of Séderképing and _fol- 
lowed its usual procedure—haranguing 
peasants to join the uprising and besieg- 
ing important strongholds. Herman Ber- 
man took a force against Stikeholm and, 
after meeting stubborn resistance for six 
weeks, had to agree to a truce which was 
to last until November 11.*% Engelbrekt 
meanwhile returned to Orebro and de- 
manded that Kattilborg surrender the 
citadel under the terms of the truce. The 
Danish commander haggled and vacated 
only after he had received one thousand 


49 Scntick, Engelbrekt, p. 135, and Forntiden, 
Pp. 203. 

8° Scntick, Forntiden, p. 205; and Ericus Olai 
chronicle, p. 60. 

st Rhymed chronicle, 1,70; and Knutsson’s chronicle, 
p. 49. KUMLIEN (p. 30) feels that this campaign is 
one of the most fruitless of all Engelbrekt’s mili- 
tary ventures. 
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marks. The castle was given to Engel- 
brekt’s brother, Nils.s3 Axevalla, Ed- 
sholm, Agnaholm, Daleborg, Oresten, 
and Oppenesten were then captured in 
short order. 

Engelbrekt was now ready to carry the 
battle into enemy country. At the outset 
he burst into Halland and began recruit- 
ing. Success crowned his efforts in the 
northern part of the province, but the 
people who lived around Varberg castle 
remained unmoved.’ After Axel Peter- 
son, the bailiff of that castle, refused to 
capitulate, a compromise was arranged 
by which Axel retained the fortress but 
ceded his rights to administer the prov- 
ince. He was, however, to receive half of 
all taxes collected by a bailiff to be ap- 
pointed by Engelbrekt.*° Before attempt- 
ing to storm Falkenborg castle, the 
peasant leader waited until he was 
joined by sections of his army which had 
been carrying out separate campaigns 
against the Danes. When the stage was 
set, the stronghold was taken, but only 
after a very bloody fight during which 
Axel’s son Ake, the castle commander, 
escaped by sea after applying the torch 
to the Swedish prize. Halmstad then 
opened its portals to the peasant forces.5’ 

82 Qlai Petri chronicle, I, 286; Knutsson’s chronicle, 
p. 50; and Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 61. 


53 Engelbrekt to Bishop Thomas, Sept. 9, 1434, 
Handlingar, VIII, 3. 


54 Rhymed chronicle, 1, 71; and Olai Petri chroni- 
cle, I, 286. 


58 Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 63. 


56 Tbid.; Knutsson’s chronicle, p. 62; and Ola 
Petri chronicle, 1, 286. 


57 Knutsson’s chronicle (p. 62) and The Rhymed 
chronicle (1, 72) credit Herman Berman with the 
taking of this castle. The Ericus Olai chronicle 
(p. 63) and the Olai Petri chronicle (I, 286), on the 
other hand, give the palm to Engelbrekt. Probably 
Engelbrekt and Herman both deserve credit. 
Engelbrekt, as was his custom, met with the army 
and people before an assault was undertaken. 
Such may have been true, with Herman actually 
leading the attack. 


Tarrying only one night in the latter 
place, Engelbrekt pressed on into Skane, 
where a large army had been collected at 
Lagaholm to oppose him. Between the 
Danish and the Swedish forces flowed 
the Laga River,’* which made an attack 
by either force dangerous. Consequently, 
an armistice was signed by which neither 
force would open hostilities until twelve 
weeks after the Swedes announced at 
Lund or the Danes at Stockholm that the 
armistice was terminated.’? Engelbrekt, 
who meanwhile had heard that Eric was 
on his way to Stockholm, withdrew his 
army from Danish territory. 

It would perhaps be well at this point 
to sum up Engelbrekt’s achievements 
for the year. The majority of the unfair 
foreign bailiffs and tax collectors had 
been expelled from the kingdom with 
the loss of life held to a minimum. More- 
over, the campaigns, surprisingly enough, 
had been completed with little or no op- 
pression of the people living in the war’s 
wake. Tradition tells us that Engel- 
brekt’s great peasant army passed from 
Vadstena to Ringstadaholm without so 
much as the loss of a hen on the part of 
the inhabitants. Many nobles had been 
attracted to the independence movement 
through Engelbrekt’s policy of entrust- 
ing lands and castles to Sweden’s second 
estate. As a result, what was in the be- 
ginning a local uprising had now as- 
sumed the character of a national insur- 
rection. This change in the attitude of 
the nobility was revealed in a letter to 
Eric, from a group of prominent nobles in- 
forming him in no uncertain terms that 
he had violated his oath and could no 
longer hold them to their feudal con- 
tract. 


88 Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 63. Olai Petri chronicle 
(I, 266) claims that this river was the Elfven. 

59 Rhymed chronicle, 1, 72. 

6° Scuticx, Engelbrekt, pp. 147-48. The letter 
was dated Sept. 12, 1434. 
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When Eric received this letter, he de- 
cided to go to Sweden, where he had not 
been since 1430. Collecting a large army 
from Denmark and Germany, he started 
for the Swedish capital; and after a 
stormy passage which cost him many 
ships and men, he reached his destina- 
tion.™ Hans Krépelin, the bailiff of 
Stockholm, had eased his entry into the 
capital by arranging a truce between the 
king and his Swedish subjects which was 
to extend to St. Martin’s Day (Novem- 
ber 11, 1434). On the last day of the 
armistice Eric conferred with the Swedes 
at Helgeandshuset and charged them 
with robbing him of his inheritance. The 
assembled Swedes denied any such intent 
and reasserted that their sole aim was to 
return to the laws of their fathers so that 
freedom and individual rights would be 
observed throughout the land. Eric was 
asked to appoint judges to carry out 
these laws and was promised that, if he 
did so, his Swedish subjects would obey 
him and accord him all his customary 
rights.” As it was too late in the year to 
settle the points at issue, a meeting was 
decided upon for the following Septem- 
ber 8, to be held at Stockholm with four 
men each from Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden to do the negotiating with the 
king. Meanwhile, all the bailiffs should 
keep their castles but should not be al- 
lowed to collect taxes. Leaving a garri- 
son of six hundred Danish soldiers in the 
capital, Eric returned to Copenhagen.* 

The king’s visit had dealt a sharp 
blow to the cause of Swedish liberty, for 
Eric by his gracious manner and tact** 


6 Tbid., p. 151. 

Letter of Bishop Knut of Linképing to the 
grand master of Prussia, Oct. 3, 1434, STYFFE, I, 
262; Knutsson’s chronicle, p. 64; Rhymed chronicle, 
I, 73; and Olai Petri chronicle, 1, 286. 

63 Knutsson’s chronicle, p. 65; and Ericus Olai 
chronicle, p. 67. 

6s SVANSTROM and PALMSTIERNA, p. 58. 
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had reconverted many of the nobles to 
the unionist side. Fear of democratic 
forces had caused the Swedish nobles to 
agree to a proposition so deleterious to 
Swedish nationalism. Not only would 
Swedes at the coming meeting be out- 
voted by Danes and Norwegians two to 
one, but the four Swedish negotiators 
mentioned included the Prussian Krépe- 
lin, Bishop Magnus of Abo, and Krister 
Nilsson (Vasa)—none of whom _ had 
taken part in the rebellion—and Bishop 
Sigga. The latter was the only member 
who was not a pawn of Eric’s, and there 
was ample reason to believe that he 
would be dropped from the list of 
negotiators before the meeting con- 
vened.°s 


The clash between peasant and noble 
over captured castles may have done 
much to make the nobles responsive to 
Eric’s overtures. The bonder wanted 
captured castles to be leveled to the 
ground and were bitterly opposed to the 
rebuilding of these strongholds. In the 
eyes of the Swedish peasant, as in the 
eyes of his economic brothers in France, 
England, Bohemia, and Germany, the 
castle was a symbol, and—far too often 
—a means, of oppression. The nobles, for 
their part, felt that these strongholds 
were necessary to maintain order and to 
protect the country from invasion.” The 
divergence of opinion over the castles 
was only one instance of the basic eco- 
nomic and social problems which made a 
compromise between noble and bonder 
almost impossible. As a result, mutual 
suspicion increased, and the cleavage be- 
tween the two groups widened. The 
cause of independence was damaged. 

Filled with misgivings as to Sweden’s 
future, Engelbrekt was at the crossroads. 


6s Scntick, Forntiden, p. 206. 


66 Olai Petri chronicle, I, 286. 
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He evidently did not want to resist open- 
ly and to crush the riksrad, for it was the 
one source of organized government in 
revolutionary Sweden. Nevertheless, he 
did not intend to stand idly by and see 
greed and selfishness wreck his work. He 
therefore made a countermove which was 
to be an epochal event in Swedish his- 
tory. He decided to appeal to the people. 
That appeal was to be launched at a diet 
which was to assemble at Arboga on 
January 13, 1435.°7 

The Arboga meeting may be regarded 
as Sweden’s Model Parliament, for the 
four estates were represented in joint 
session for the first time. Through the 
diet, Engelbrekt hoped to establish the 
legality of his claims as regent, a step not 
dissimilar from Simon de Montfort’s ac- 
tion in England in 1265. An election was 
held for that office (rikshdfvitsman), 
which Engelbrekt won unanimously. In 
addition, regents were selected for each 
province so that the people would know 
exactly what to do in time of danger. 


The riksdag at Arboga supplied a need 
in the Swedish constitution. Up to 1435 
there had been no particular body em- 
powered to represent the popular will. 
This failure of the land law and the early 
charters to state in what form or through 
what organs the consent of the people 
should be given is typical of the Swedish 
medieval point of view. After Engel- 
brekt, according to Herlitz, ‘Swedish 
law was not far removed from the well 
known English doctrine that every Eng- 
lishman is present in parliament.’ 


67 Nils HERLITz (Sweden, a modern democracy 
on ancient foundations {Minneapolis, 1939], p. 15) 
says that the date of the first riksdag is controversial 
but doubts that any such meetings occurred before 
the one at Arboga. 


68 Rhymed chronicle, 1, 74; and Ericus Olai 
chronicle, p. 71. 


°° HERLITZ, p. 6. 


Engelbrekt’s new government started 
its administration dominated by the per- 
sonality of the man at its helm. One of its 
first acts, an attempt to construct a 
canal from Lake Malar to the Baltic,’ 
showed a breadth of vision that was un- 
usual in this period of northern history. 
Only in Italy, where the Renaissance was 
in flower, do we find such attempts by the 
state to foster communication and the 
subsequent increase in commerce. Per- 
haps Engelbrekt’s bourgeois background 
caused him to sense the great economic 
changes which were taking place in 
Europe. 

While the Arboga riksdag was in ses- 
sion, Hans Krépelin had written the 
delegates asking for an interview. On 
February 2 at Sigtuna, Engelbrekt and 
the nobles met Hans and a Prussian 
count named Henrik Rowerdere, who at 
Eric’s request had been sent to Stock- 
holm as a mediator by the grand master 
of Prussia.” Hans and the Prussian count 
prevailed upon the assembled Swedes to 
allow them to go to Eric to make one last 
attempt to iron out the differences be- 
tween the king and his people. Hans and 
Henrik, aided by a safe-conduct from 
Engelbrekt, sped across Sweden to Den- 
mark where they met with Eric and his 
Danish council. They informed the Dan- 
ish ruler and his advisers that the Swedes 
had no desire to drive Eric from his 
throne and that the sole aim of the revo- 
lution was a restoration of ancient rights 
and liberties. The envoys then withdrew. 
Eric conferred with his council in a secret 
session wherein it was decided that the 


7° Knutsson’s chronicle (p. 74) and The rhymed 
chronicle -(I, 70) state that Engelbrekt’s projected 
canal was impractical. Evidently the chroniclers 
did not have the imagination of the great peasant 
leader. 

7 Letter from Eric to the grand master of Prussia 


thanking him for Rowerdere’s services, May 17, 
1435, STYFFE, II, civ and 268. 
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king should meet with his Swedish sub- 
jects at Halmstadt.” 

In the meantime the revolutionists did 
not overlook the opportunity to win 
foreign support. On March 31, 1435 a 
letter was sent from Vadstena to the 
grand master of Prussia, which set forth 
in detail the charges against Eric and 
the reasons behind Engelbrekt’s actions. 
The grand master and the cities of 
Danzig, Thorn, and K@6nigsberg were 
asked to ally with the revolutionary 
government. In return for assistance 
against Eric, the Swedes offered freedom 
from tolls to Prussian merchants trading 
in Swedish harbors. In addition, Swedish 
aid was pledged to help clear the Baltic 
of pirates.73 A letter in a similar vein was 
sent to the Wendic towns and to the 
council of Liibeck.”4 

Sometime near May 5 the projected 
meeting convened at Halmstad. Six 
Danes represented the king. Six Swedes 
led by Olaf, archbishop of Uppsala, set 
forth the Swedish case.’?> Engelbrekt, 
busy supervising the construction of his 
canal, was not present.” Through the 
work of Olaf and Hans Krépelin much 
was accomplished toward accord. A 
truce was proclaimed until St. Olaf’s 
Day (July 29), when Eric was to go to 
Stockholm and arrive at a final reckoning 
with his subjects. A twelve-man com- 
mittee was to establish the extent of 
damage caused the belligerents during 
hostilities. The king was to deduct from 
his claims the amount of damage suffered 


72 Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 72. 


73 Olaf, Thomas, Engelbrekt, e¢ al., to the grand 
master of Prussia, Mar. 31, 1435, and Bishop Knut 
to the same, Oct. 3, 1434, STYFFE, II, 263 and 268. 
For an excellent account of Baltic pirates at a slight- 
ly earlier period see David K. Byork, “Piracy in 
the Baltic,” Speculum, XVIII (1943), 39-68. 

74 Olaf, Thomas, Engelbrekt, e¢ al., to the Wendic 
towns, Mar. 31, 1435, STYFFE, II, 266. 


78 Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 72. 7° Thid. 


by the Swedes at the hands of Liibeck. 
Sweden was not to be held responsible 
for the losses of the bailiffs. Lands were 
to be restored mutually, and Eric was to 
be recognized for life as the Swedish 
ruler. For that acknowledgment he was 
to promise the people of Sweden their 
ancient prerogatives and privileges and 
to live up to his coronation oath. In order 
to alleviate a long-standing grievance, a 
chancellor and marshal were to be chosen 
to administer the realm during the 
monarch’s absence. Upon the completion 
of the formal treaty to be signed in 
Stockholm, Eric was to receive Halland 
castle and the lands belonging to it.7” 
In June the riksrad held a meeting at 
Uppsala to decide, before the conference 
with Eric, upon the terms to which they 
would hold the king. The council session 
over which the archbishop of that see 
presided was attended by Bishop Thomas 
of Stragnas, Engelbrekt, and twenty-one 
lay councilors. These men resolved that 
Eric would have to agree to assign all 
Swedish castles to native-born nobles, 
selected only upon the recommendation 
of the riksrad. The king, moreover, was 
to hold all his deputies to a strict 
observance of Swedish law. To impress 
the monarch with Swedish unity, an 
order was sent out to all foreign castle 
wardens commanding them to espouse 
the Swedish cause within fourteen days.” 
July 29 approached without Eric’s ap- 
pearing. The restless Swedes feared that 
he intended to violate the Halmstad con- 
77 Knutsson’s chronicle, pp. 69-70; and Rhymed 
chronicle, 1, 75. ScHtick (Forntiden, p. 207) points 
out that the Halmstad meeting is an excellent ex- 
ample of the deep roots of the Unionists, for the 
Halmstad terms are very similar to the terms of the 
old Kalmar agreement. In fact, according to Schiick, 
Bishop Knut of Linképing, who was present at 


both Kalmar and Halmstad, may have drafted the 
Halmstad articles of reconciliation with the king. 


78 Historiska handlingar (Stockholm, 
VII, 10. 
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vention. Hans Krépelin persuaded them 
to extend the truce to September 8, and 
on the very last day of the respite Eric 
reached Stockholm. He instructed the 
Swedes to send their representatives to 
St. Clara’s Cloister, but the place of meet- 
ing finally agreed upon was Helgeand- 
shuset. In addition to the usual demands, 
the Swedish agents asked the right to 
choose their own judges. Although Eric’s 
constant attempts to dodge all important 
issues caused a pall of distrust to fall 
upon the negotiators, nevertheless, an 
agreement was reached. Sweden was to 
retain all its old rights, and Eric was to 
remain king. In order to control the ap- 
pointment of castle wardens, the Swedes 
appeased Eric by giving him possession 
of three most important castles in 
Sweden: Stockholm, Kalmar, and Ny- 
képing. Krister Nilsson was chosen 
chancellor and Karl Knutsson, marshal.” 

Engelbrekt looked with distrust and 
misgiving upon all attempts to appease 
Eric but had made no move to break up 
the negotiations because he feared that 
such an overt attempt would lead to civil 
war. Instead he bided his time and left 
the next play to the king. His fears were 
justified, for Eric, upon obtaining the 
three desired strongholds, reverted to 
form. His own henchmen were placed in 
other Swedish fortresses. When the riks- 
rad protested, he angrily informed it that 
he had no intention of becoming a “‘yes 
man” to the council*® and accused the 
council members rather than Engelbrekt 
of instigating the revolt. About Novem- 
ber 1 Eric started for Denmark, leaving a 
garrison of five hundred men in Stock- 
holm. On the homeward trip he plun- 


1 Rhymed chronicle, 1, 75; and Ericus Olai 
chronicle, p. 73. 

8° Olai Petri chronicle, I, 289; Knutsson’s chroni- 
cle, p. 76; Rhymed chronicle, 1, 77; and Ericus Olai 
chronicle, p. 78. 


dered the bonder and assigned various 
Swedish castles to some of the worst cut- 
throats and pirates in Europe. 

As a result, the harassed people once 
more appealed to Engelbrekt, their bul- 
wark against tyranny. Once more that 
worthy took up freedom’s torch. News of 
the king’s unfaithfulness flew over the 
kingdom,** and on St. Fabian’s Day 
(January 20, 1436) another meeting of 
the resistance forces was held at Arboga. 
A resolution was passed giving Eric until 
the beginning of Lent to mend his ways. 
If no amelioration of conditions was 
forthcoming by that time, he would no 
longer be considered the lawful sovereign 
of Sweden. In addition, it was decided 
that he would have to appear in Stock- 
holm the following year, just as soon as 
the breaking-up of the ice made travel 
possible.*? 

At the meeting it was suggested that 
Engelbrekt move his army against Stock- 
holm in order to find out the attitude of 
its Danish garrison. It is probable that 
that expedition was undertaken to force 
not only Eric’s hand but also the hand 
of those Swedish nobles who were at- 
tempting to reorganize the government 
according to the terms of the Stockholm 
treaty of the preceding November. Eri- 
cus Olai and Olai Petri give as the reason 
for that move a request from the Swedish 
burghers in Stockholm. According to 
those chroniclers, the Swedish inhabi- 
tants feared that if fighting broke out, 
they would suffer death at the hands of 
the German burghers. To spare them- 
selves such a fate, they had sent secret 
envoys to Engelbrekt asking him to take 
the city.®s 


8« Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 78. 


82 Qlai Petri chronicle, I, 290; and Knutsson’s 
chronicle, I, 79. 


83 Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 83; and Olai Petri 
chronicle, I, 290. 
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Whatever the reason, the Swedish 
forces moved against Stockholm only to 
find the city gates bolted by the foreign 
merchants within. Negotiations were 
opened by a hat being sent into the city 
on a spear point. Two German burgo- 
masters made their appearance and were 
asked by Engelbrekt, Gottskalt Bengts- 
son, Johan Karlsson, and Karl Knutsson 
why a Swedish city barred native-born 
Swedes from entry. According to the 
Swedish leaders, if German merchants 
could travel freely about the country, 
Swedes should be allowed to enter the 
city. The burgomasters answered that 
Erik Nilsson, the bailiff of Stockholm, 
had to give such permission. They re- 
tired and soon reappeared, asking that 
the negotiations be delayed until Erik 
Nilsson had had opportunity to confer 
with Hans Krdépelin. The weather was 
biting, and it began to snow. The Swedes, 
exposed to the elements, listened to the 
boasts of the Germans inside the city. 
Finally the two burgomasters returned 
again and informed Karl Knutsson that 
the Swedish forces were not to be allowed 
to enter Stockholm. Thereupon Knuts- 
son seized one burgher by the throat and 
Engelbrekt seized the other. That was 
the signal for the attack to commence.*4 

The Swedish troops stormed the outer 
gate under a hail of arrows from the 
Danes on the south tower. The native 
burghers within the city aided their com- 
patriots by rushing the city gate and 
shattering the lock with ax and hammer. 
The attackers then dashed forward and, 
although they suffered many casualties, 
did not stop their rush until they had 
planted their banner in the Korntoget 
(Corn Market). Marshal Karl Knutsson 
forbade plundering and in a loud voice 
proclaimed that all those placing them- 


8+ Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 84; Knutsson’s chroni- 
cle, p. 79; and Rhymed chronicle, 1, 78. 
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selves on the side of the Swedish govern- 
ment would be unharmed. The Swedish 
forces then penetrated from the Korn- 
toget to the city’s great market place.*s 
Having obtained that objective, Knuts- 
son sent a letter to Nilsson asking why 
the Swedes had been met with such a 
show of hostilities. The only reply re- 
ceived was a threat to make a last-ditch 
stand in the castle and to burn the city. 
A council of war was held by the Swedes 
in the Varfrugillesstuga (Guildhall of 
Our Lady) which decided to place half 
their forces under Knutsson and the re- 
mainder under Erik Puke.* 

The men of the former’s command 
moved against the west wall of the 
castle. They did not dare approach too 
closely, for such attempts had been met 
with a hail of missiles, resulting in the 
death of many men. In the night 
Knutsson sent his troops into the forest 
for fir logs, which were covered with 
earth to make an effective barricade. 
This protective shield was constructed 
with such stealth that the beleaguered did 
not know what was on foot until they 
saw the completed stockade. Puke, sent 
to attack the east wall, delayed in mak- 
ing defensive entrenchments, thereby 
placing the Swedes in an embarrassing 
position. At night the Danes attempted 
to steal through Hans Krdépelin’s estate, 
which was between the castle and the 
city’s north gate. Their objective was to 
burn the town over the heads of the at- 
tackers. The venture failed because of 
Swedish alertness, which prevented the 
Danes from spreading out into the city. 
As the latter withdrew to the castle, 
they applied the torch to Krépelin’s 
estate, hoping that the conflagration 
would spread over the town. Fortunate- 

8s Knutsson’s chronicle, pp. 80-81; Olai Petri 
chronicle, 1, 291; and Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 86. 


86 Knutsson’s chronicle, p. 81. 
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ly for Stockholm, however, the blaze was 
soon extinguished after doing little 
damage.*’ 

A similar endeavor on Candlemas Eve 
(February 1, 1436) bore more fruit. The 
native burghers were defending the 
church estates and the butcher-shops, 
which were between Knutsson’s and 
Puke’s forces. While the burghers were at 
home eating, the Danes made a quick 
sortie, set fire to the butcher-shops, and 
immediately withdrew. With shot and 
arrow they then deluged the Swedes who 
were attempting to quench the flames. 
If a storm had not risen and had the wind 
not shifted, the damage would have been 
considerably greater than it was. The 
Swedes learned their lesson and built 
better and higher defenses behind which 
they henceforth were able to besiege the 
fort in comparative safety.*® 

Engelbrekt was not in Stockholm 
when the Danes made their attack, and 
he hurried back to the capital upon learn- 
ing of the near disaster.*® Unfortunately, 
we have no record of his activities during 
that absence, but it may be surmised 
that he was rousing the countryside 
against Eric. By the time he returned, it 
had become evident that the siege of 
Stockholm castle would require some 
days. It was therefore necessary to ap- 
point a regent to handle affairs and to be 
responsible for property seizures during 
the period of hostilities. Engelbrekt, who 
had been elected to that office on January 
13, 1435, at Arboga, would seem to have 
been the logical choice. This time, how- 
ever, the balloting lay in the hands of 
nobles and clergy who regarded the 
bonder’s champion as an upstart. The re- 
sults of the secret voting at Black 


87 Tbid., pp. 82-83; and Rhymed chronicle, I, 79. 


88 Rhymed chronicle, 1, 80; and Knutsson’s chroni- 
dle, p. 83. 


8° Knutsson’s chronicle, p. 87. 


Friars Cloister gave Karl Knutsson 
twenty-five votes, Engelbrekt three 
votes, and Erik Puke two. The four 
estates of the realm promised to support 
the new regent, who in turn agreed to 
indemnify all losses suffered during the 
war.°° 

The election returns proved distasteful 
to the two losers, and there was talk that 
Engelbrekt and Puke, along with their 
bonder and burgher followers, would 
desert the nobility and the clergy. To 
quiet the mutterings of the two lower 
estates, Engelbrekt was raised to the 
office of co-regent with Knutsson. The 
latter continued the siege of Stockholm, 
and Engelbrekt took his peasant army to 
regain for Sweden other castles still in 
the hands of foreign bailiffs. His initial 
stop was Nykoping where the squires of 
the insane John Jénson valiantly de- 
fended the castle. The Swedes, under the 
command of Herman Berman, attempted 
to storm it and were repulsed, and 
Berman wounded.” Engelbrekt named a 
successor for Berman, placed the castle 
under siege, and entered Séderképing. 
The masses from the province were en- 
rolled under his banner, and Stakeborg 
castle was invested. Stikeholm castle 
was treated similarly. Operations were 
then begun against Kalmar castle, which 
seems to have capitulated by March 19, 
1436. On that date Engelbrekt wrote 
from Kalmar to the town council of 
Danzig explaining the Swedish position 
and asking the Hanse for aid. Interest- 
ingly enough, the letter implies that the 
Norwegians were preparing to join the 

9° Olai Petri chronicle, 1, 291; Rhymed chronicle, 
I, 80; and see also Scutick, Engelbrekt, pp. 188-89. 

% Knutsson’s chronicle, p. 87; and Olai Petri 
chronicle, I, 291. 


9 Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 92; and Knutsson’s 
chronicle, p. 88. The Rhymed chronicle (I, 81) dates 
Jénson’s insanity from the day he took the castle 
contrary to Swedish law. 
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revolt against Eric, and the Hanse mer- 
chants were asked to join in a triple al- 
liance against the Danish ruler. The 
Germans would gain by such an action, 
for the Swedes intended to capture the 
coastal forts and could thereby guar- 
antee freedom of commerce.*? 

From Kalmar, Engelbrekt approached 
Bleking by way of Sille Bridge, where a 
great many of the burgher inhabitants 
of the province had gathered. Learning 
that they planned to destroy the bridge, 
he commanded his Swedes to dash for- 
ward and disperse the foe. When the 
dust of battle settled, many dead of both 
sides lay on the ground, but the Swedes 
controlled the bridgehead. After par- 
leys, a truce was concluded, and 
Engelbrekt proceeded to Lagaholm. 
When Hemming Odag, the Danish 
bailiff of the castle, refused to capitulate, 
Engelbrekt swore that he would drag him 
out by his hair, but left the knight Bo 
och Sven to accomplish that task. 

Engelbrekt was now ready to push 
into Skane where a large army had 
collected under Peter Oxe. The enemy 
patrols established contact with each 
other at Rygna Bridge. The Swedes, fol- 
lowing the tactics they had employed in 
Bleking, charged impetuously across the 
bridge and gained control of the crossing. 
From Knut Saxtorph, one of Oxe’s men, 
Engelbrekt learned that the people of 
Skane, who were Danish sympathizers 
for the most part, had put a large army 
in the field. Thereupon the Swedish 
leader ordered his men to withdraw and 
destroyed the bridge. Soon Oxe’s power- 

93 Engelbrekt to the Hanseatic League, Mar. 10, 
1436, Hanserecesse, 1431-1524 (Leipzig, 1876— 
1910), Part II, I, 525. See Halvdan Kont (Norsk 
bondereisung [Oslo, 1926], p. 26) and Knut GJERSET 
(History of the Norwegian people [New York, 1915], 
II, 49) for the connection between Engelbrekt’s 
revolt and the revolt of Amund Sigurdsson, which 


was organized shortly after the Norwegian coun- 
cilors returned from Stockholm. 


JOHN J. MURRAY 


ful main force arrived and, seeing the 
bridge down, moved up the river to the 
ford at Tranarps. The Swedes followed 
on the other side of the river ready to op- 
pose a crossing and reached Tranarps 
coincidentally with the Danes. Neither 
side had sufficient strength to take the 
offensive, and terms were drawn up simi- 
lar to those agreed upon late in 1434. 
An additional stipulation was added on 
April 7, Holy Thursday, namely, that if 
Engelbrekt had not captured Lagaholm 
by Easter Eve, he would raise the siege.’ 

While the above pourparlers were in 
progress, Engelbrekt hastened back to 
Lagaholm to confer with Hemming 
Odag and informed him that if Lagaholm 
did not capitulate before the specified 
time, it would be _ stormed. The 
frightened bailiff thereupon agreed to 
surrender for one thousand Rhenish 
guldens. That accomplished, Engelbrekt 
rushed back to Tranarps’ Ford, concluded 
his treaty with Oxe, returned to Laga- 
holm, and informed Oxe by letter of the 
castle’s fall.” 

The campaign of the Swedes then took 
them to Halmstad where the burghers 
were called upon to surrender. The 
burgomaster, Tyke Hjort, swore that 
such would never come to pass while he 
was able to stand upon his two feet. A 
curious event then intervened. Hjort 
tripped and fractured both legs. With 
the customary superstition of the fif- 
teenth century, Hjort believed that his 
injury could be traced to divine provi- 
dence, and he consequently ordered his 
subordinates to turn the city over to the 
Swedish troops.?? At Alvsborg, Engel- 


94 See p. 201 above. 
p 


9 Knutsson’s chronicle, p. 91; Olai Petri chronicle, 
I, 291; and Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 93. 


96 Ericus Olai chronicle, p. 93. 


97 “Detta ar Guds straff. Och rader jag att ni 
ger er At Engelbrekt pa nad och ondd. Han kommer 
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brekt compromised with the bailiff, 
Mathis von Kalen. The latter was to 
retain the castle, and the former was to 
govern the province. 

At Axavald the Swedish leader was 
taken sick, and his followers took him 
back to Orebro. While there, Engelbrekt 
received a letter from the riksrad re- 
questing his presence at Stockholm. Too 
weak to travel by horse, he set out by 
boat on what was to be his last trip. 
Passing near Goksholm, he was brutally 
assaulted and murdered by Magnus 
Bengtsson, the son of an enemy with 
whom Engelbrekt was supposedly recon- 
ciled. Thus, on the shores of Lake 
Hjalmar on April 27, 1436, Engelbrekt 
met the fate of Cola di Rienzi, Stephen 
Marcel, and Wat Tyler.” 

The leader was dead, but the work 
lived on. It lives today in Bishop 
Thomas’ ‘‘Song of freedom.” One hun- 
dred years later Olai Petri predicted that 
posterity would credit Engelbrekt with 
freeing the kingdom from thraldom.%? 
The chronicler of Liibeck, Herman 
Kroner, a contemporary of Engelbrekt, 
likens him to Saul and describes him as a 





i aller fall att intaga staden” (Knutsson’s chronicle, 
p. gI). 

98 Rhymed chronicle, 1, 84; Knutsson’s chronicle, 
p. 95; and Ericus Olai chronicle, pp. 97-98. 


99 Olai Petri chronicle, I, 292. 


greathearted and kindly man who 
worked for the peasantry and the 
state.°°° Time and historians of the 
Scandinavian countries have treated him 
kindly, and it is well that they should. 
He was without doubt one of the great- 
est Swedes of his era. He alone trans- 
cended the gap between the peasantry and 
the second estate; he alone had the neces- 
sary diplomatic and military skill to win 
over many members of the two upper 
estates to the cause of the lower classes. 

The seed that he planted was to grow, 
although the sower became a martyr 
upon the altar of human liberties. His 
constitutional child, the Swedish riksdag, 
was to develop into one of the world’s 
most democratic parliamentary bodies. 
He did much to maintain the traditional 
independence of the bonder. His at- 
tempted revolt was the beginning of 
many such endeavors to cast off Danish 
rule; it was the “dawn of modern 
Sweden.” His call to freedom issued from 
Dalarna was in 1523 to re-echo again in 
that selfsame province and to result that 
time in Swedish independence. Builder 
of the material as well as of the spiritual 
Sweden, Engelbrekt deserves to rank 
with the Gustavs and Karls of a later 
period. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


100 StyFFE, II, cvii. 








PHYSICK AND PHILOSOPHY: A STUDY OF THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON UPON THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


CHARLES C. GILLISPIE 


This phisition shall continually practize together with the naturall philosophor, by the fire 
and otherwise, to search and try owt the secreates of nature, as many waies as they possiblie may. 
And shalbe sworne once euery yeare to deliuer into the Treasorer his office, faire and plaine written 
in Parchment, without Equiuocacions or Enigmaticall phrases, under their handes, all those their 
proofes and trialles made within the forepassed yeare..... To thend that their Successors may 
knowe both the way of their working, and the event thereof, the better to follow the good and 
avoyd the evill, which in time must of force bring great thinges to light —Srr HUMPHREY GILBERT, 


Queene Elizabethes A chademie.* 


UEEN ELIZABETH may have 
missed a golden opportunity to 
win distinction as a patron of 
science, for she never adopted 

Sir Humphrey’s suggestion that an 
“achademie” of learning be established in 
her court. No doubt, however, the idea 
was a bit premature. The founding of a 
royal society had to wait almost a hun- 
dred years until the expansion of experi- 
mental knowledge, conventionally de- 
scribed as revolutionary, made the 
success of such an institution imperative 
for further progress.? In the extensive 
literature devoted to an event so happily 


«Published by Early English Text Society, 
‘Extra series,” No. 8 (London, 1869), p. 6. 


2Martha OrnsTEIN, The role of the scientific 
societies in the seventeenth century (New York, 1913). 
Miss Ornstein’s justly famous monograph opened 
up a field in which later scholarly investigators 
have toiled most successfully. Dorothy Strmson, in 
particular, has dealt with various phases of the 
subject in a series of articles, in which the major 
ones are: “Dr. Wilkins and the Royal Society,” 
Journal of modern history, UI (1931), 539-63; 
“Comenius and the invisible college,” Jsts, XXIII 
(1935), 373-88; and “Amateurs of science in 17th 
century England,” ibid., XXXI (1939), 32-47. 
See also R. P. Stearns, “The scientific spirit in 
England,” Isis, XXXIV (1934-35), 293-300; and 
Francis R. Jonson, “Gresham College: precursor 
of the Royal Society,” Journal of the history of 
ideas, I (1940), 413-38. 


productive of a rapid growth in scientific 
understanding there has been overmuch 
neglect of the profession to which Sir 
Humphrey would have looked for the 
“Dphisition” on his faculty.’ Perhaps Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert had never been ill, for 
he placed no mean valuation upon the 
intellectual prowess he expected in an 
Elizabethan doctor. The academy’s mas- 
ter in physic would have enjoyed the top 
stipend of one hundred pounds, no less 
than that of the instructor in military 
arts while their colleague, the natural 
philosopher, would have had to get on 
with forty.4 The prospect of so princely a 
remuneration suggests, perhaps, a con- 
temporary appreciation of what may at 
first surprise the modern student who 
develops a noddirg acquaintance with 
the scientific circles of early Stuart Eng- 
land, for, moving in those circles, he will 
repeatedly encounter a lively set of doc- 

3 Robert K. Merton has suggested that the 
requirements of medicine were a vital factor in 
guiding research in the biological sciences and has 
pointed out the somewhat avocational scientific 
interests of a number of individual physicians, but 
the scope of his excellent monograph did not permit 
him to develop the matter (Science, technology, and 


society in seventeenth century England (Bruges, 
1938], pp. 383 and 566). 


4 GILBERT, pp. 4-5. 
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tors in physic, enthusiastically engaged 
in educational and “‘philosophic”’ hobbies 
remarkably remote from medicine itself. 

A twentieth-century American, eager 
to improve himself by journeying on- 
ward and upward with the arts in his 
community night school, would, no 
doubt, think it odd to find himself get- 
ting up his astronomy, geometry, music, 
or rhetoric under the tutelage of the local 
general practitioner. So his ancestor in 
Restoration London would have been 
doing, however, had he chanced, in 1664, 
to be attending Gresham College, the 
earliest such institution of adult educa- 
tion; for there, in that particular year, 
five of the seven teaching posts were held 
by practicing physicians*—the four men- 
tioned and, of course, physic itself. Any 
student who introduces himself to the 
profession by way of the misleadingly 
dreary biographical sketches in The roll 
of the Royal College of Physicians will con- 
tinually be coming upon similar instances 
of extra-medical pursuits.° It seems, 
therefore, worth while to inquire whether 
the profession as a whole did not develop 
avocational interest patterns which ren- 
dered it a notably dynamic element in 
the intellectual development of Stuart 
London. But rather than multiply a 
wealth of somewhat scattered examples, 
it may be more conclusive to investigate 
the influence apparently exerted by the 

5’ These subjects were then taught by Walter 
Pope, Arthur Dacres, Thomas Baines, William 
Croune, and Jonathan Goddard, respectively, all 
practicing M.D.’s (John Warp, The lives of the pro- 
fessors of Gresham College {London, 1740], pp. 111- 
16, 168-69, 227-30, 270-71, and 320-27). Francis 
R. JoHnson (loc. cit., pp. 413-38) has suggested a 
likelihood that Gresham College constituted an in- 
formal focus for interchange of scientific thought in 
the years prior to the Royal Society. Between its 
foundation in 1596 and 1664, all the chairs except di- 
vinity were held at one time or another by physi- 


cians and often by several in succession (WARD, 
passim). 


®W.R. Munk (2d ed.; London, 1878). 


College of Physicians upon the founda- 
tion of the Royal Society, for that event 
marks most conveniently the absorption 
of the “new philosophy” into London’s 
scientific climate of opinion, and in 
bringing it about the physician and the 
natural philosopher did certainly practice 
together to search and try out secrets of 
nature in ways more various than Sir 
Humphrey could have dreamed of. 

Ordinarily, historians regard the Royal 
Society as the earliest scientific body in 
England, and from the point of view of 
rigorous definition, so, of course, it was. 
Almost a century and a half earlier, how- 
ever, Henry VIII had been prevailed 
upon to issue letters patent establishing 
the College of Physicians.? The layman 
might reasonably hope today that a pro- 
fessional organization of physicians 
would conduct its affairs in a manner at 
least partially scientific though it may be 
necessary to demonstrate that such was 
the case in the time, say, of James I. 
Unfortunately, we know very little di- 
rectly of any scientific ferment which 
may have occurred within the walls of 
the Royal College under the first Stuarts. 
There is, however, plenty of evidence of 
the fascination which the new pursuits of 
natural philosophy exerted over its indi- 
vidual members.* If the college’s institu- 
tional life was a vigorous one and by no 
means a merely formalistic affair, it may 
well be supposed that an opportunity for 
mutual association in a professional cor- 
poration materially advanced the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the fellows’ scien- 
tific researches. And sufficiently reveal- 
ing reflections of the college’s real vitality 
may easily be discerned through records 
of the rather curious quasi-governmental 
supervision which it exercised over both 

7 Text of the letters patent printed in Munk, I, 
2-6. The date was Sept. 23, 1518. 


8 See below, p. 213. 
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the medical and the allied professions of 
pharmacy and surgery.’ 

“By the sentence of the College,” 

y c g 

flatly declared the president and censors 
to his lordship of Durham, “Mr. Lambe 
stands convict and guilty of all manner 
of insufficiency and ignorance in this 
faculty.’’*® Buckingham’s really infamous 
favorite, however, was only the most 
notorious of the many charlatans whose 
powerful friends at court were refused 
the favor of a medical license by which 
their protégés might profit, and this in an 
age of fairly venal judicial administra- 
tion. No person could legally practice 
medicine in London without the license 
of the Royal College, and such spectacu- 
lar cases as John Lambe’s were no more 
than high lights in the college’s day-to- 
day effort to enforce maintenance of 
proper medical standards. The censors 
themselves initiated many prosecutions, 
a time-consuming chore for busy profes- 
sional men. Offenses were also referred to 
their jurisdiction by aggrieved, and pre- 
sumably uncured, victims of quackery or 
by justices of the peace, in accordance 
with standing instructions from the privy 
council. Of course, the college did not 
succeed in rooting out the quacks who 
battened on the populace. No doubt, the 
job would have taxed the resourcefulness 

9 Since its foundation, the college had been en- 
trusted with such functions by statute and by 
charter (14 & 15 H. 8, c. 5 & 6; 32 K. 8, c. 40; see 
also, ‘Confirmation of the Charter to the Royal 
College,” 8 Oct., 15 Jac. I, printed in Charles 
GoopaLt [ed.], The Royal College of Physicians of 
London founded and established by letters patent, acts of 
parliament, adjudged cases, etc. (London, 1684], 
pp. 37-61; and the charter of James I to the Wor- 
shipfull Society of Apothecaries of London, in- 
corporated separately from the Grocers in 1617, 
C. R. B. Barrett, The history of the Society of 


A pothecaries of London (London, 1905], pp. xix- 
Xxxix). 

1 Dec. 19, 1627, GOODALL, p. 399. The bishop 
of Durham had intervened, probably at Bucking- 
ham’s behest, to secure a license for John Lambe 
to practice physic. 


CHARLES C. GILLISPIE 


of a Gestapo, and London had no police 
force at all. But successive censors strug- 
gled valiantly with the problem under 
the first two Stuarts. The number of con- 
victions handed down against malprac- 
ticing doctors, surgeons, apothecaries, 
and “empiricks”’ can at least bear witness 
to the vigor of an institution which could 
command of its members so wearisome 
and unprofitable a service." One runs 
across nothing of the sort, for example, in 
The annals of the Barber-Surgeons, which 
preserves the records of a typical craft 
guild, at this period still more medieval 
than professional in atmosphere.” 

Since every doctor legally entitled to 
nail up his brass plate in London was a 
licentiate of the Royal College, an inclu- 
sive study of the respectable part of the 
profession is feasible from its roll, lov- 
ingly assembled by the somewhat heavy 
Victorian hand of Dr. Munk.%? During 
the reign of James I a total of eighty-two 
physicians held the license which en- 
titled them to persuade long-suffering 
patients that just one final phlebotomy 


™For reports of the cases, see GOODALL, pp. 
357-472. 


12 Sidney YouNnG, Annals of the Barber-Surgeons 
of London (London, 1890), pp. 193-220. Extracts 
from the minutes of the Court of Assistants from 
1600 to 1651—when the minutes were lost— 
should be compared to the cases tried by the College 
of Physicians. The apothecaries and the surgeons 
both shared the outlook, duties, and responsibility 
to the City of the other companies, but the Royal 
College is never, so far as I know, listed with them 
in tax records, accounts of civic processions and 
pageants, etc. 


13 MUNK (passim) lists every licentiate of the 
college from its foundation, with such biographical 
information as was available to the author in the 
manuscripts preserved in the college’s archives. 
The individual notices are pieced out from the 
usual biographical sources. 


14 Tbid., Vol. I, passim. This figure may be slightly 
in error as it does not include doctors the date of 
whose death is not known but who had probably 
died before 1603. Also omitted are some who seem 
never to have practiced in London. 
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would be judiciously calculated to right 
the balance of an overcholeric humor. 
About half the number were practicing 
at any one time.’® From this group, one 
may construct a table reflecting, without 
undue distortion, the vocational and 
avocational interests of the profession as 
a whole. This summary, however, may 
not be entirely accurate, for some of the 
source material is little more than an 
occasional reference to an unpublished 
manuscript or to a book or pamphlet not 
available in this country and the title of 
which may well have been misleading. 
Seventeenth-century authors ran to full, 
and even fulsome, titles, often more in- 
triguing than descriptive. Still, the clas- 
sification seems well worth attempting; 
and in doing so, a “field of activity”’ has 
been ascribed to an individual doctor on 
the basis of printed information about 
his manuscript remains, his own publica- 
tions, and remarks about him in contem- 
porary literature (Table 1). 

These neat categories to some extent, 
of course, read into the past distinctions 
which it did not make and reflect some 
overlapping in the extra-professional ex- 
ploits of so energetic a group. Nonethe- 
less, taking only what seems to have been 
the chief outside interest of each, twenty- 
six of the eighty-two physicians have left 
distinct traces of their devotion, in their 
leisure hours, to purely scientific investi- 
gations. They may not have added very 
much to the sum of human knowledge, 
but then neither did most of the scien- 
tists. And, no doubt, later giants like 
Boyle and Newton would scarcely have 
risen to such heights except from a social 
milieu intellectually prepared to smile 
upon philosophic endeavor. 

A number of the doctors whose extra- 


*S In 1614, e.g., the college was composed of forty- 
one licentiates, of whom all but a very few were 
fellows (ibid., p. 101). 


medical pursuits appear in Table 1 also 
produced material in their own fields, of 
course, although in this period laymen 
published a larger number of books deal- 
ing with the plague and with health in 


TABLE 1" 


MEMBERSHIP (82) IN THE COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS, 1603-25 


Field of Activity Number of 


Participants 
I. Extra-medical pursuits: 
A. Natural sciences: 
Astronomy, navigational the- 


ory, mathematics....... kee 
a eee 7 
Te ee eee 5 
Mineralogy and meteorology.. 2 
Botany and entomology...... 5 
ES eine ere I 

27 

B. Nonscientific interests: 

Formal logic—epistemology.. 1 
Music and belles-lettres...... 5 


Ancient and modern languages 3 
Military, explorative, or diplo- 


matic expeditions.......... 12 

Theology and education...... II 

32 

II. Medical publications only....... 9 
III. No record of extra-professional 

IIRL. dhs ces 00's emkeaes 18 


© The following sources have been used: John 
AusrREY, Brief lives, ed. Andrew Ciark (Oxford, 
1898); C. H. and Thompson Cooper, Athenae 
Cantabrigiensis (Cambridge, 1858-61); The dic- 
tionary of national biography; R. T. GUNTHER, 
Early science in Cambridge (Oxford, 1937), and 
Early science in Oxford (Oxford, 1922-34); J. O. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS (ed.), A collection of letters 
illustrative of the progress of science in England 
(London, 1841); Sir Theodore de Maverne, “Ex- 
trait des ceuvres” (title of an unpublished manu- 
script in Houghton Library at Harvard Univer- 
sity); Sir Norman Moore, The history of St. Barthol- 
omew’s Hospital (London, 1918); Munk; A. W. 
PoLiarD, G. R. REDGRAVE, and OTHERS, Short-title 
catalogue of books printed in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, 1475-1640 (London, 1926); S. J. Ricaup 
(ed.), Correspondence of scientific men of the seven- 
teenth century (Oxford, 1841); J. and J. A. VENN, 
Alumni Cantabrigiensis (Part I; Cambridge, 1922- 
27); Warp; Anthony 4 Woop, Athenae Oxoniensis 
(3d ed.; London, 1815-20); and Younc. 
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general than licensed practitioners did."7 
Only the idea of patents is new in patent 
medicine. Effusive “empiricks,”’ enthu- 
siastically and profitably peddling aurum 
potabile in various nostrums more ro- 
mantic and appealing than little liver 
pills, were responsible for the bulk of the 
medical pamphlets contributed to the 
public prints by laymen. Discreetly con- 
cerned to publicize their products rather 
than themselves, most of these authors 
chose a cautious anonymity as the better 
part of literary valor. 

These medical tracts leave one filled 
with admiration for the stamina of pa- 
tients who survived the treatments they 
describe. Unfortunately, however, no 
discussion of the literature or more than a 
hasty mention of the scientific impor- 
tance of even the more outstanding doc- 
tors in the early century is possible here. 
By and large, respectable how-to-keep- 
healthy books—that is to say, those 
written by physicians—reflected a grow- 
ing reliance upon clinical experience, ill- 
digested and little understood certainly, 
but with overtones of a Baconian revolt 
against Galenic authority. It was only in 
the literature inspired by the plague that 
the Royal College’s contributions were 
practically indistinguishable in tone from 
the most superstitious and obscurantist 
writings of any “quacksalver” or Puritan 
divine. 

17 POLLARD and REDGRAVE. I have used the 
Short-title catalogue for the reign of James I in the 
chronologically arranged card-index form in which 
it is available in Houghton Library at Harvard 
University. Again the occasionally misleading 
nature of seventeenth-century titles may have 
sent me astray in some instances; but as nearly as 
I can determine, physicians were responsible for 
only six of the thirty-four volumes listed on the 
plague and for nineteen of the thirty-nine volumes 
discussing topics of general health. I have been 
able to examine about 20 per cent of this material, 
which should be a representative sampling, but 
unfortunately very few of the purely scientific 
books and pamphlets by doctors are available in 
this country. 
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It will be charitable lightly to pass 
over the profession’s record in treating 
and prescribing for the plague and to sug- 


gest that many physicians seem to have | 


thought of themselves less as doctors 


than as practicing natural philosophers | 


whose field simply happened to be medi. | 


cine. Harvey’s great book, for example, 


conveys this sense: “For true philoso. | 


phers, who are only eager for truth and 


knowledge, never regard themselves as | 


already so thoroughly informed, but that 
they welcome further information from 
whomsoever, and from whencesoever it 
may come.’ The text of De moty 
cordis ....is impressive as a Classic tri- 
umph of modern scientific description 
rather than as a chapter in the art of 
healing. Though he published nothing 
until 1628, Harvey had then ‘“‘for nine 
years and more”’ been explaining his re- 
searches, formulating his inductions, and 


testing and demonstrating his hypotheses 


before the Royal College, where he un- 
dertook the Lumleiian lectures in 1616." 
We know little enough about this series, 
except that Harvey delivered it for forty 
years. Nor do we have much information 
about the Goulstonian course, endowed 


in 1632; but the existence of such lectures | 
indicates that legal prosecutions were by | 


no means the college’s sole concern.” 


*8 William Harvey, Works of William Harvey, 
trans. Robert WiLtis (London, 1847), p. 6. The 
De motu cordis .... occupies the first half of this 
edition. 


19 Tbid., Dedication to the Royal College, p. 5. 
Charles StncER (The discovery of the circulation of 
the blood [London, 1922], pp. 50-68) gives an excel- 
lent account of Harvey’s methodology, though I 
feel he does an injustice to the impressive clarity of 
Harvey’s own presentation, since he regards the 
De motu cordis....as a difficult and occasionally 
obscure book (pp. 48-49). 


20 Munk, I, 127 and 136. The annual Lumleiian 
lectures were established in 1582 by Lord Lumley 
and Dr. Richard Caldwell (see John Stowe, 4 
survey of London {reprinted from the text of 1603; 
Oxford, 1908], I, 75). The Goulstonian series, en- 
dowed by the will of Dr. Theodore Goulston, was 
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In the generation preceding Harvey’s, 
William Gilbert had completed the great 
researches on magnetism which were for 
him only a side line to his busy medical 
practice. He served successively as cen- 
sor, treasurer, and president of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. He must have found 
its fellowship rewarding, for he willed his 
library, globes, instruments, and cabinet 
of minerals to the college.” If his col- 
leagues had not been interested in that 
sort of thing, Dr. Gilbert would, no 
doubt, have provided for a more appro- 
priate disposition of objects then so rare 
and precious. Very likely they were use- 
ful to Harvey’s contemporaries, in the 
diverse mathematical, astronomical, 
physical, and botanical investigations as- 
sociated with the names of such ran- 
domly selected individuals as Dr. Thom- 
as Hood, Dr. John Bainbridge, Dr. John 
Farmery, Dr. Thomas Fludd, and Dr. 
Peter Turner. But even without dis- 
cussing these gentlemen or the chem- 
ical researches of Sir Theodore de 
Mayerne, an unusually able society 
doctor, it seems abundantly clear 
that the medical profession as a social 
group was attracted to the study of 
extra-medical sciences in early Stuart 
London. 

If this was indeed the case, one would 
expect to find doctors of physic in sym- 
pathetic attendance on the birth pangs 
of the Royal Society. The story of its 
foundation is a more than twice-told tale 
and for the events themselves needs no 
elaboration here.”? The Rev. John Wallis 


devoted to anatomy. It was the founder’s wish 
“to purchase a rent-charge for the maintenance of 
an annual lecture [course]... . by one of the four 
youngest doctors of the College. A dead body, was 
if possible, to be procured” (quoted in Munk, 
I, 157). 

4 Munk, I, 78-70. 

*The society’s contemporary historian does 
not seem to have known of the earliest meetings 
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has left the most complete accounts of 
informal gatherings, “about the year 
1645,” among a coterie of scientific ama- 
teurs,?> whose eager discussions of the 
new experimental approach to knowledge 
became the roots of the Royal Society.74 
Meeting weekly, there were, besides 
Wallis himself, “Dr. [Rev.] John Wilkins, 
Dr. Jonathan Goddard, Dr. George Ent, 
Dr. Glisson, Dr. Merret, Mr. Samuel 
Foster, then Professor of Astronomy at 
Gresham  College,....and many 
others.” 

In 1648 or 1649 some of the leaders 
moved to Oxford, and for a time the 
brilliant scientific lights of that center 
appear to have thrown what was left of 
the London circle into shadow. Those in 
the capital continued their custom of 
forgathering after Christopher Wren’s 
weekly lecture at Gresham College, until 
in 1658 their meeting place was taken as 
a billet for soldiers—a source of “miser- 
able distractions [which]... . might 
have made them run the Hazard of the 


(Thomas Sprat, The history of the Royal Society 
of London |London, 1667]). The most complete 
secondary accounts, both extensively documented, 
are Thomas Bircu, History of the Royal Society of 
London (London, 1756-57); and C. R. WeELp, A 
history of the Royal Society (London, 1848). Modern 
analyses and interpretations rely largely on the 
original source material available to these authors. 


23 For this phrase I am indebted to Dorothy 
Struson (“Amateurs of science,” Joc. cit., p. 32). 


24 John WALLIs, “Dr. Wallis’s account of some 
passages of his own life” (1696), printed in the 
preface to Thomas HEARNE’s edition of Peter Lang- 
toft’s chronicle (1st ed.; London, 1725), published as 
Vols. III and IV of The works of Thomas Hearne 
(London, 1810). Citations in this article refer to 
Vol. III of this edition. 


28 WALLIS, Joc. cit.,p.clxii. As a young man, Robert 
Boyle must also have been a member of the group. 
See references in his correspondence to the “in- 
visible college” (Thomas Brrcu, The life of the 
Right Honourable Robert Boyle (London, 1744)), 
Boyle to Macomber, Oct. 22, 1646, p. 66; to Francis 
Tallents, Feb. 20, 1646/47, pp. 67-68; and to 
Samuel Hartlib, May 8, 1647, pp. 78-79. 
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fate of Archimedes.” According to 
Sprat, the London nucleus centered 
around Lord Brouncker, Sir Paul Neile, 
John Evelyn, Abraham Hill, Henry 
Slingsby, Thomas Henshaw, Dr. Timo- 
thy Clarke, Dr. George Ent (the most 
ardent of Harvey’s youthful admirers), 
and Dr. William Croune.?’ 

The more active Oxford group as- 
sembled habitually in Dr. William 
Petty’s lodgings until their host’s de- 
parture for Ireland in 1651. In that year 
under the leadership of John Wilkins, 
master of Wadham College, the Oxford 
Philosophical Society organized itself 
more formally, though it bore only a 
geographical relationship to the univer- 
sity. Sometime members between 1648 
and 1660 were Christopher Wren, Lau- 
rence Rooke, Robert Boyle, Robert 
Hooke, John Wilkins, John Wallis, Seth 
Ward, Dr. William Petty, Dr. Ralph 
Bathurst, Dr. Thomas Willis, Dr. Jona- 
than Goddard, and Dr. Richard Lower.” 
On the evidence of their common en- 
thusiasm for inductive feasts of reason, 
the individuals mentioned in the last 
three paragraphs may be regarded as 
among England’s scientific leaders of 
opinion during the civil wars and inter- 
regnum. Ten of the twenty-five either 
were or soon became fellows of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

By 1659 the prospect of sharing the 
fate of Archimedes seemed improbable in 
London, and most of the more able as- 
sociates of the Oxford Society were again 
in town. On November 28, 1660, after 
about a year of meeting together infor- 
mally, the group resolved to constitute 
itself a college ‘for promoting of physico- 


26 SPRAT, pp. 57-58. 27 Tbid., p. 57. 

28 Brrcu, History of the Royal Society, 1, 2-3; SPRAT, 
p. 55; WALLIS, Joc. cit., p. clxiv; Andrew CLaRK, 
The life and times of Anthony Wood . . . . described 
by himself (Oxford, 1891-1900), I, 290; and Stimson, 
“Dr. Wilkins,” loc. cit., pp. 539-63. 
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mathematicall learning.’ Forty initial 
members subscribed to the project, and 
only three dropped out before the new 
society’s incorporation in 1662. Fourteen 
doctors of physic were among the thirty- 
seven who were serious enough about 
their philosophical endeavors to continue 
as fellows in the Royal Society.*° 
Interest grew very rapidly in the next 
few years. The “new philosophy” had 
suddenly become the fashion. King 
Charles encouraged the budding organi- 
zation very graciously indeed and equal- 
ly graciously regretted his inability to 
afford any marks of his esteem more 
tangible than a handsome silver mace 
and permission to use the adjective 
“Royal.” For various obscure legal rea- 
sons, the one hundred and fifteen names 
listed in the Royal Society’s second char- 
ter, granted on May 20, 1663, constitute 
the officially recognized original fellows.* 
According to Sprat, writing in 1667, “the 
farr greater Number are gentlemen free 
and unconfin’d,” vaguely interested in 
natural philosophy, but not productive. 
Professional men were the real ‘‘Masters 
and Scholars, some imposing and all the 
others submitting; and not as equal ob- 
servers without dependence.’’? The 
names of twenty-four physicians appear 
29 Brrcu, History of the Royal Society, 1, 3. The 


minutes of this meeting, printed in Birch, are the 
earliest to have survived. 


3° The doctors: Francis Glisson, George Bate, 
George Ent, Charles Scarborough, Alexander 
Fraiser, Thomas Coxe, Christopher Merret, Daniel 
Whistler, Timothy Clarke, Thomas Willis, Na- 
thaniel Henshaw, John Finch, Thomas Baynes, and 
William Croune. Dr. Abraham Cowley (the poet) 
is also listed. Cowley took an M.D. at Oxford in 
1657, though I believe he never practiced, and in 
any case he appears in none of the later lists (<bid., 
Pp. 4). 

3t For the charters, negotiations concerning them, 
and a complete list of fellows from 1663, see Record 
of the Royal Society (4th ed.; London, 1940), pp. 86- 
88, 215-84, and 375-5106. 


32 SPRAT, p. 67. 
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among the professional men. Four of 
them, Petty, Clarke, Ent, and Goddard, 
were members of the governing council. 
To these should be added Dr. Alexander 
Fraiser, Dr. Thomas Willis, and Dr. 
Ralph Bathurst, who were out of town 
at the time of subscription but, having 
been among the earlier leaders, joined 
later in the year. 

Assured that the king approved its 
designs, the new society devoted its 
meeting of December 12, 1660 to framing 
requirements for membership. No one 
was to be admitted without scrutiny, 
“except such as were of, or above, the 
degree of barons.” A further resolution 
ran: “Any of the Fellows of the said Col- 
lege [of Physicians], if they should desire 
it, be admitted as supernumeraries upon 
condition of submitting to the laws of the 
society, both as to the payments.... 
and the particular works, or talks that 
should be allotted to them.”’ Evidently it 
was expected that medical practitioners 
would exhibit a professional aptitude for 
scientific researches. An analogous provi- 
sion recognized the ex officio qualifica- 
tions of the professors of mathematics, 
physic, and natural philosophy in Oxford 
and Cambridge. Only those who merited 
election as barons or better, however, 
were free from an obligation to undertake 
whatever investigations might be as- 
signed to them. The same day someone 
proposed that the College of Physicians 
would be a ‘“‘convenient accommodation 
for the assemblies of the society.’’54 Ac- 

33In addition to Fraiser, Willis, and the twelve 
others listed in n. 30, the following doctors were 
original fellows: William Petty, Jonathan Goddard, 
David Bruce, Walter Charlton, Lord Dorchester, 
William Hoare, Jasper Needham, Walter Pope, 
William Quatremaine, George Smyth, Christopher 
Terne, and Thomas Wren (Record of the Royal 
Society, pp. 375-78). 


34 All statements and quotations in this para- 
graph are from the minutes in Bircu, History of the 
Royal Society, 1, 5-6. 


tually nothing came of the idea, and 
meetings continued at Gresham College. 

The College of Physicians responded 
cordially to the blanket invitation ex- 
tended its fellows by the new organiza- 
tion. Its membership numbered sixty- 
two licentiates at the Restoration, and 
nearly two-thirds of these joined the 
Royal Society, twenty-seven as original 
fellows and twelve more in the ensuing 
few years.*> Nor, in the event, did the 
doctors turn out to be scientific dilet- 
tantes. During the year following the 
meeting of December 12 mentioned 
above, the Royal Society devoted its at- 
tention to one hundred and seventy-one 
separate projects, some astonishingly 
trivial, others very profound. Physicians 
worked on ninety-two of these, either in- 
dividually or, more often, on committees 
appointed ad hoc to conduct specific re- 
searches.3° Some conclusions about the 
interests of a social group may certainly 
be based upon the number of people in it 
who participate constructively in a dy- 
namic intellectual movment. And there 
seems to be tolerably complete statistical 
evidence of the London medical profes- 
sion’s vital contribution to the founda- 
tion of the Royal Society and to the deep- 
ening current of scientific curiousity 
which produced it. But perhaps a brief 
discussion of a few of the individuals con- 
cerned may better illustrate the sources 

35Compiled from Munk, passim; and Record 
of the Royal Society, pp. 377-80. 


36 Publication of the Philosophical transactions 
did not begin until March 1665, but the four vol- 
umes of Birch’s History print the minutes of the 
meetings from 1660 until then. These figures are 
compiled from a survey of the papers, reports of 
individual researches, and brief notices of experi- 
ments assigned to various fellows and committees 
(Brrcu, History of the Royal Society, 1, 5-68). Miss 
ORNSTEIN regarded these years as the Royal 
Society’s formative period, when the lines it was 
long to follow were sketched out (p. 123). For an 
evaluation of the researches see ORNSTEIN, pp. 
130-48. 
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of the intellectual leadership exerted by 
the College of Physicians. 

Sir Thomas Browne, for one, cannot 
be dismissed simply as a rather charming 
curio in the history of science. No doubt 
his mind was credulous, his prose lyrical, 
and his thought romantic.37 Probably he 
never penned a single word in the state of 
calm, intellectual detachment which 
would have befitted his idealized em- 
piricism. However engaging it may be, a 
generously uncritical enthusiasm for 
scientific caution is likely to defeat its 
object. But, after Bacon, no one raised so 
eloquent a tumult in praise of the excit- 
ing new experimental approach to nature 
and to knowledge. Of course, the Pseudo- 
doxia epidemica singled out for destruc- 
tion no more than an illogical fraction of 
the great body of received myth. Often 
the book exploded a hoary old legend 
only to replace it with a wildly original 
fancy drawn from its author’s own rich 
siore of superstition. Nonetheless, in the 
self-imposed tilt he ran upon philosophic 
authority, that “‘mortallest enemy unto 
Knowledge,”* Sir Thomas laid about 
him shrewdly and exposed a vast collec- 
tion of ‘Vulgar Errours” to the salutary 
ridicule of common experience. And who 
could be better armed to do so than a 
doctor? “The course of our Profession 
.... leadeth us into many truths which 
pass undiscovered by others’”—though, 
too, the fact that one’s patients were 
forever falling ill at the most inconven- 
ient moments occasioned troublesome in- 


37 For an excellent evaluation see William P. 
Dunn, Sir Thomas Browne (Menasha, Wis., 1926), 
particularly pp. 1-13 and 74-87. 


38Sir Thomas BRrowNeE, Works, ed. Charles 
SayYLE (London, 1904-7). The first authorized 
edition of Religio medici appeared in 1643 and 
the Pseudodoxia epidemica in 1646, with the sub- 
title, Enquiries into very many received tenets and 
commonly-presumed truths, which examined prove 
but vulgar and common errours (ibid., I, 152). 
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terruptions in the smooth stream of | 


philosophic composition.*? 

Fluent propagandists swell an intel- 
lectual current, but expansion of scien- 
tific knowledge depends more, no doubt, 
on the dry and often dusty laboratory 
technician and the unromantic apparatus 
he devises. In this direction, the leader- 
ship in the nascent days of the Royal 
Society was assumed by ‘an admirable 
chymist,” Dr. Jonathan Goddard.*° God- 
dard’s home in London served the society 
for a laboratory, and he played host to 
many meetings from 1645 to 1651 and 
again from 1659 to 1663, “‘on occasion of 
his keeping an Operator in his house for 
grinding Glasses for Telescopes and 
Miscroscopes.’’** The doctor took an ac- 
tive part in interregnum politics, rather 
successfully on the whole.‘? Yet he al- 
ways found time to tinker with the philo- 
sophic devices which he built in his 
leisure hours. “‘When any curious experi- 
ment was to be done, they [the Royal 
Society circle] made him their drudge till 
they could obtain to the bottom of it.”# 
To Dr. Goddard, as to Sir Thomas, it 
seemed that the intellectual development 
of a respectable physician inherently in- 
volved an interest in science. For, though 


39 BROWNE, Pseudodoxia epidemica, ibid., p. 116. 


4° AUBREY, I, 268. For examples of the range of 
his experiments and the apparatus he devised for 
investigations into problems of chemistry, botany, 
optics, aerodynamics, and other branches of physics, 
see Bircu, History of the Royal Society, I, 248, 255, 
270-72, 296-97, 305, 311, 314, 338, and 349; SPRAT, 
pp. 193 and 230; and Philosophical transactions, 
XII, 930 and 953. 


4t WALLIS, loc. cit., p. clxiii. 


42 Goddard served as physician to the parlia- 
mentary army and accompanied Cromwell to Ire- 
land as his “great confident.” In 1653 he sat in 
parliament and on the council of state. He was also 
a member of the parliamentary visitation of Oxford 
and warden of Merton from 1651 to 1660 (Woop, 
III, 1029). 


43 [bid. 
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literary style seems, unfortunately, not 
to have been one of them, a proper pro- 
fessional equipment required many tal- 
ents of a doctor:*4 


_,.. learning of languages; .... then in Arts, 
some whereof minister advantages to the under- 
standing of the nature and causes of things; 
all do improve the Mind and Understanding, by 
exercise at least,.... then to apply his study 
to Natural Philosophy, such as is more real and 
solid in this Age, by many happy Experimental 
discoveries in Nature: and lastly to the Art of 
Physick, and the knowledge of the Body of 
Man, by Anatomical Administrations, Experi- 
ments, and Observations. 

[And it will be necessary for] a Physician 
to make it his continual Work, to improve in 
the knowledge of all these (which his interest 
must incline him to do). 


After the Restoration, Goddard and 
his chief lieutenant, Christopher Merret, 
triumphantly led the literary forces of 
the College of Physicians through a viru- 
lent battle of the books in which the 
Apothecaries Company incautiously en- 
gaged them. Dr. Merret, like Goddard a 
gentleman of all-embracing curiosity, 
had been a member of the Royal Society 
circle since its earliest days. He had be- 
come very depressed indeed about the 
unreliability of apothecaries, so much so 
that he resorted to compounding his own 
prescriptions, which he dispensed gratis, 
“for saving my Patients’ Lives and 
Purses.” And he urged his colleagues 
likewise to apply the enlightened stand- 
ards of their age, and to “avoid all 
pompous, useless, Medicines of the 
shops,....the precious Stones, Sap- 
phyres, Emeralds, etc., the high priced 
Magistrals of Coral and Pearl, as also 
Unicorns’ Horn and Bezoar;.. . . to lay 
aside those unintelligible and unreason- 
able Compositions of Mithridate, Tre- 


4 Jonathan Gopparp, A discourse setting forth 
the unhappy condition of the practise of physick.... 
(London, 1670), pp. 12-13. 


cle, and the So much Magnified Treacle- 
Water.’’4s 

Merret’s interest in pharmaceutics 
carried him into zodlogy and botany, on 
which, at the request of the Royal So- 
ciety, he published his researches.‘° 
Though scarcely remarkable for original 
observation, his Pinax employed an unu- 
sually efficient scheme of classification. 
More importantly, perhaps, it was quite 
free of the teleological speculations char- 
acteristic of contemporary excursions 
into natural history. 

In later years he turned his attention 
to improving the technology of glass 
manufacture. His originally annotated 
edition of the works of Antonio Neri, the 
Florentine glassmaker, is available in 
this country in a Parisian compilation of 
1752. According to his French editor, 
Merret’s ‘‘recherches fastidieuses sur 
l’origine, les propriétés, et l’excellence du 
verre’ had won him a “réputation ... 
déja si bien établie parmi les Savans, 
qu’il seroit superflu d’insister sur cette 
matiére.’’47 More significantly from the 
point of view of method, however, Mer- 
ret’s researches into the nature of cold 
were conducted simultaneously with 
those of Robert Boyle. Boyle has de- 
scribed how, in 1662, “At the same time 
that the Royal Society required of me an 
Account of what I had observed, or tried, 
concerning cold, they recommended the 
making of trials about that subject to the 
Learned Dr. C. Merret.”’ Dr. Merret, 


48 Christopher MERRET, A short view of the 
frauds and abuses committed by apothecaries... . 
(London, 1669), pp. 5-6 and 33. 

46 Christopher MERRET, Pinax, rerum naturalium 
Brittanicarum, continens vegetabilia, animalia, et 
fossilia (London, 1667). 


47 Art de La Verrerie de Neri, Merret, et Kunckel 
..., trans. from a German edition by “M.D.” 
(Paris, 1752), pp. i and iv. Merret’s notes, running 
throughout the text, seem to me admirable de- 
scriptive technology. His preface to the original 
edition will be found on pp. xix—xlv. 
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‘“‘having dispatched what he intended,” 
the experiments which each performed 
were laid out separately and presented in 
a joint publication. 

By specifically setting their members 
just such problems, learned societies 
acted as essential catalysts in the scien- 
tific revolution of which they were both 
part and product. In them were pooled 
the fundamental little scraps of knowl- 
edge, hitherto scattered unproductively 
among persons who had had no way of 
learning that what one sought, another 
knew. Further than this, these associa- 
tions facilitated an efficient division of 
the scholarly labors devoted to experi- 
mental investigations. Perhaps the most 
vital stimulus which fellows of the Col- 
lege of Physicians imparted to founders 
of the Royal Society lay in setting them 
striking examples of the concrete results 
made possible by such joint efforts. For 
even before its incorporation, Dr. Francis 
Glisson, Dr. Thomas Willis, and Dr. 
William Petty had headed co-operative 
research projects of major practical im- 
portance. Their systematized attacks 
had yielded returns clearly beyond the 
capacity of any individual to achieve. 

Francis Glisson, regius professor of 
physic in Cambridge from 1636 to 1677, 
was the chief author of the first complete 
English account, both anatomical and 
clinical, devoted to any single disease. 
The famous treatise on rickets still re- 
mains a masterpiece of descriptive re- 
search.‘? Glisson had been an enthusias- 


48 Robert Boyie, ‘‘Advertisement to the read- 
er,” preface to MERRET’s “An account of freezing 
made in December and January (sic) 1662,” which 
was published as an annex to BoyLe, New experi- 
ments touching cold (London, 1665). 


49 Francis Guisson, George BATE, and Ahasuerus 
REGEMORTER, De rachitide, sive morbo puerili, qui 
vulgo the rickets dicitur, tractatus (London, 1650). 
There is an apprecative evaluation in Sir Norman 
Moore, The history of the study of medicine in the 


tic member of the “invisible college” | 
ever since its earliest days in 1645. Like | 


many of his colleagues, he never per- 


mitted his professorial duties unduly to | 


restrict his freedom. Indeed, for many 
years he lived less in Cambridge than in 


London.*° Perhaps there still was sucha | 
thing as academic leisure in the seven. | 


teenth century, but very likely the mod- 
ern professor would burn with a less 
ardent pedagogical zeal if his university 
casually overlooked the matter of salary 
payments for five successive years. The 
College of Physicians engaged the time 
Glisson had left over from his teaching 
and his work for the Royal Society. He 
served as its anatomy reader in 1639, 
Goulstonian lecturer in 1640, president 
from 1667 to 1670, and intermittently as 
elect, censor, and councilor.** 

The first distinct identification of rick- 
ets occurs in the Bills of Mortality for 
1634.°? Glisson had, by then, become in- 
terested in the twisted bones, enlarged 
joints, and stumbling gait of so many 
unfortunate children in his native Dor- 
setshire. By 1644 he had amassed a quan- 
tity of notes upon his observations there, 
and he submitted this material to his 
colleagues in London. A committee of 
eight doctors was deputized to investi- 
gate the disease further under Glisson’s 
direction. In this lies the chief signif- 


cance of the venture, because the effort | 


to conceive it as a co-operative research 





British Isles ({Oxford, 1908], pp. 111-13); but in 
order to grasp the breadth of observation and in- 
vestigation, the student should turn to the original. 


5° Ordinarly, however, he was on hand for medi- 
cal acts and opponencies and for his scheduled lec- 
tures (H. D. Rotteston, The Cambridge Medical 


School (Cambridge, 1932], p. 152; and GUNTHER, | 


Early science in Cambridge, p. 20). 
3st Munk, I, 210. 
Ss? John Graunt, Natural and political observations 


made upon the Bills of Mortality, ed. W. F. W1LLcox 
(Baltimore, 1939), opp. p. 80. 
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project foreshadowed the distinctively 
modern method of attacking particular 
scientific problems. 

After Glisson himself, George Bate 
and Ahasuerus Regemorter seem to have 
been the most energetic of the group. 
Each doctor was to collect data in a pre- 
arranged subdivision of the field and to 
report the results of his labors. After five 
years of observational study, they pub- 
lished the treatise under the sponsorship 
of the College of Physicians. Dr. Glisson, 
properly enough, received major credit 
for authorship, since he had undertaken 
more than the lion’s share of the work. 
But the preface contains acknowledg- 
ments of the division of labor among his 
associates and of their collective con- 
tributions.’3 Nor was this the only occa- 
sion on which the Royal College played 
the role of research entrepreneur. Glisson 
later attributed his discovery of that 
part of the human organism which medi- 
cal students still call Glisson’s capsule 
“to the mandate of the College of Physi- 
cians .. . . [to] remove and study the pa- 
renchyma from the liver of a large num- 
ber of animals,” in preparation for a 
course of public lectures.*4 

Meanwhile in Oxford, Dr. Thomas 
Willis, Sedleiian professor of natural 
philosophy, struggled with the task of 
passing through the press his investiga- 
tions into the anatomy of the brain and 
nervous system.55 It may have been this 
which caused him to miss the opening 


53 GLIssON, BATE, and REGEMORTER, pp. A3-A7. 
The other five who contributed were Thomas Sheafe, 
Robert Wright, Nathan Paget, Jonathan Goddard, 
and Edmund Trench (ibid., p. A8). 


$4Quoted in GunTHER, Early science in Cam- 
bridge, p. 302; see also Francis GLIssoNn, Anatomia 
hepatis (Amsterdam, 1665), pp. *3-*6. 


5s WILLIS’ works have been translated and col- 
lected in a single ponderous volume, Dr. Willis’s 
practice of physick, trans. S. Porpace (London, 
1684). 
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sessions of the newly incorporated Royal 
Society. Dr. Willis’ earlier intellectual 
development might be thought almost 
too pat a case study in the assimilation 
of modern scientific method were it not 
so characteristic of his generation. In his 
younger days he had been guilty of two 
very silly treatises, on fevers and on fer- 
mentations,® and in his Anatomy of the 
brain he laments his youthful philosophic 
indiscretions,57 whence he had originally 
framed 


some not unlikely Hypotheses, which (as uses to 
be in these kind of businesses) at length accrued 
into a certain System of Art and frame of 
Doctrine. But when at last the force of Inven- 
tion being spent, I had handled each again, 
and brought them to a severer test, I seemed to 
myself like a Painter, that had delineated the 
Head of a Man, not after the form a Master, 
but at the will of a bold Fancy and Pencil, and 
had followed not that which was most true, 
but what was most convenient, and what was 
rather desired than what was known. Thinking 
on these things seriously with myself, I awaked 
at length sad, as one out of a pleasant dream; 
to wit I was ashamed that I had been so easie 
hitherto, and that I had drawn out for myself 
and Auditors a certain Poetical Philosophy 
and Physick, neatly wrought with Novity and 
Conjectures and had made a Fucus, as it were, 
with deceits and incantations for either of us. 


Wherefore, he resolved to make 
amends in his next work: 


I determined with myself seriously to enter 
presently upon a new course, and to rely on this 
one thing, not to pin my faith on the received 
Opinions of others, nor on the suspicions and 
guesses of my own Mind, but for the future to 
believe Nature and ocular demonstrations: 
Therefore thenceforward I betook myself wholly 
to the study of anatomy: and as I did chiefly in- 
quire into the offices and uses of the Brain and 
its nervous Appendix, I addicted myself to the 
opening oi Heads especially and of every Kind. 
....[By exhaustive study of comparative 


364 medico-philosophical discourse of fermenta- 
tions (1646) and A treatise of feavers (1648), in ibid. 


57 The anatomy of the brain and nerzous system 
described (1664), in ibid., p. 43. 
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anatomy,] a firm and stable Basis might be laid, 
on which .... amore certain Physiologie... . 
and Pathologie of the Brain and nervous stock 
than I had gained in the Schools might be 
built. 


One man’s wit and capacity could 
scarcely suffice for such a task, however. 
In blocking out the research, therefore, 
Willis sought assistance from his friends 
and scientific associates. Actual dissec- 
tion was delegated chiefly to Dr. Richard 
Lower, because of his superior dexterity 
with the knife. Dr. Thomas Millington 
contributed his wider anatomical experi- 
ence, in consultation with Dr. Edmund 
King and a certain Dr. Masters. And 
Christopher Wren “was pleased out of 
his singular humanity, wherewith he 
abounds, to delineate with his most skill- 
ful hands the Figures of the Brain and 
Skull, whereby the work might be more 
exact.”’5® 

By perceiving the latent possibilities 
of an approach which co-ordinated the 
observations of specialists in a descrip- 
tive synthesis, Dr. Willis was not, of 
course, being particularly original, al- 
though—as so many critics of Bacon 
have somewhat condescendingly pointed 
out—perceiving the method itself and 
implementing it are two rather different 
things. The ubiquitous Dr. William 
Petty, that man of an almost frightening 
variety of talents, had employed a simi- 
lar technique much more extensively 
while directing the survey of forfeited 
Irish estates, a project greatly publicized 
at the time and one close to the pocket- 
books of many. 

Possibly Petty drew the importance 
which his later economic writings at- 
tached to subdivision of labor from his 
own experience in running this “Down 
Survey.” In any case, he procured a leave 


58 Ibid., pp. 43-44; see also GuNTHER, Early 
science in Oxford, II, go. 


of absence from the regius chair of physic 
at Oxford in 1651 to accept appointment 
as chief surgeon to the army in Ireland. 
Medical matters occupied the first few 
years there, but in 1654 Petty happened 
to see the results of a survey just com- 
pleted by Benjamin Worsley, upon 
which were to be based the forfeitures of 
land designed to finance arrears in sol- 
diers’ wages. So impenetrable did he find 
the obscurity of this document that 
Petty took the initiative in criticizing it 
to the supervisory committee appointed 
by the commissioners for Ireland.’® Very 
possibly the state of his own finances 
stimulated his sense of scientific outrage, 
but the motives involved in the compli- 
cated political negotiations which re- 
sulted in his being commissioned to con- 
duct a proper survey need not detain us. 
Actually, as it turned out, Petty made a 
rather good thing of it.®° 

The method he employed is the inter- 
esting matter. Worsley had _ never 
thought to make a map; his “survey” 
had been merely a conventional specifica- 
tion of tenures and holdings, with brief 
descriptive notes. Petty, on the other 
hand, proposed to represent the lands 
graphically and to scale. To get the job 
done on time required the most minute 
organization :* 

Petty, consideringe the vastnesse of the 
worke, thought of dividinge both the art of 
makeing instruments, as alsoe that of usinge 


them in to many partes, viz.t, one man made 
onely measuringe chaines, viz.', a wire maker; 


89 Printed manuscripts, including Petty’s own 
account of these negotiations, will be found in 
Thomas A. Larcom (ed.), History of the Cromwellian 
survey of Ireland .... from MSS in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the King’s Inns, Dublin, and 
the Marquess of Lansdowne (Dublin, 1851), par- 
ticularly pp. 1-3, 13-15, and 18-29. 


60 AuBREY, II, 142. 


6 Contemporary account from a manuscript in 
the Record Branch of the Office of the Paymaster 
of Civil Services in Ireland (LArcom, p. xiv). 
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another magneticall needles, with theire pins, 
viz., a watchmaker; another turned the 
boxes out of woode, and the heads of the stand 
on which the instrument playes, viz.‘, a turnor; 
another the stands or leggs, a pipe maker; an- 
other all the brasse-worke, viz.', a founder; 
another workman, of a more versatile head 
and hand, touches the needles, adjusts the 
sights and cards, and adaptates every peece 
to each other. 


Each surveying party received instruc- 
tions to organize itself into measurers, 
protractors, and checkers, who were to 
take frequent intersections. All plot- 
ters were to plot to the same scale. And, 
for obvious reasons, Worsley’s system of 
payment by linear distance covered was 
abandoned. In order to insure accuracy, 
the checkers had orders to close angles 
and triangles unknown to the protrac- 
tors. Even the central office workers per- 
formed each a single function. One sec- 
tion valued the land, another determined 
what districts were most profitable, a 
third performed the necessary artistic 
functions, and a fourth fitted together 
adjacent areas, with a permissible margin 
of error very strictly defined.” 

The judgment which a warmly sympa- 
thetic student of Irish nationalism might 
render upon the Down Survey would 
probably be rather different from that of 
the historian of science. From the unfeel- 
ing point of view of the latter, the project 
represents an early instance of careful 
organization of different skills directed 
toward the solution of a really large prob- 
lem in applied scientific technique.* The 
whole job was completed with astonish- 
ing speed—just over a year—and by 1659 
Petty was back in London, renewing his 
associations with members of the Oxford 


% Tbid., pp. xiv-xvii, 17-18, 46-53, and 110-11. 


°3 Petty’s survey formed the basis for publica- 
tion, in 1673, of the County and Barony Map of 
Ireland, which John Evetyn declared the most 
exact map ever to have appeared (Diary, ed. William 
Bray (London, 1879], II, 307). 
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Philosophical Society, whose host he had 
been until his departure for Ireland. 

Dr. Petty was undoubtedly the most 
variously acquainted physician among 
the original fellows of the Royal Society. 
Neither his purely scientific researches, 
however, nor his ventures into the field of 
political economy sapped his interest in 
his own profession. His writings contain 
any number of references to the manner 
in which it had shaped his thought. One 
may be quoted :*s 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his Advancement of 
Learning, hath made a judicious Parallel in 
many particulars, between the Body Natural 
and Body Politick, and between the arts of 
preserving both in Health and Strength; and it 
is as reasonable, that as Anatomy is the best 
foundation of one, so also of the other; and 
that to practice upon the Politick, without 
knowing the Symmetry, Fabrick, and Propor- 
tion of it, is as casual as the practice of Old- 
women and Empyricks. 

Now, because Anatomy is not only necessary 
in Physicians, but laudable in every Philo- 
sophical person whatsoever; I therefore, who 
profess no Politicks, have, for my curiosity, at 
large attempted the first Essay of Political 
Anatomy. 


Since preparation for and practice of 
their profession induced among physi- 
cians modes of thought which led their 
minds into wider ranges of natural phi- 
losophy, a reverse correlation might be 
expected to have attracted other scien- 
tists to the study of medical problems. 
Such was, indeed, often the case. Chris- 
topher Wren, Robert Hooke, Robert 
Boyle, and John Wallis are a few obvious 
examples of laymen who undertook 
various investigations in anatomy and 
physiology,” but to develop the point 


64 See above, p. 216. 

6s Sir William Petty, ‘The political anatomy of 
Ireland” (1672), Economic writings of Sir William 
Petty, ed. C. H. Hutt (Cambridge, 1899), I, 129. 


66 GuNTHER, Early science in Oxford, III, 96-99 
and 135; Woop, IV, 247-49 and 628-29; BIRCH, 
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would require another article. Science, of 
course, medical or otherwise, had not yet 
become departmentalized in the seven- 
teenth century. And natural philosophers 
were all members of a single fraternity of 
knowledge, good friends as well as fellow- 
seekers. Were it feasible here to trace the 
social contacts of the prominent doctors 
between 1640 and 1665, their leadership 
in this circle would be even more ap- 
parent; for it was often through the per- 
sonal and professional associations of 
physicians—particularly Glisson, Willis, 
Goddard, Scarborough, and Petty—that 
younger men were introduced to the fra- 
ternity and that different elements with- 
in it were kept in touch with one another; 
those in London, for instance, with those 
in Oxford. 

Both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
then, the energetic gentlemen who prac- 
ticed the honorable profession of physic 
in Stuart London appear to have been 
instrumental in implementing the ‘‘new 
philosophy.” By a mere counting of noses 
in the sources their quantitative impor- 
tance is easy to assess. There can be no 
doubt of their relative productivity as 
authors in the early part of the century 
or of their numerical prominence in the 
coterie which became the Royal Society. 
Likewise, the percentage of fellows of the 
College of Physicians who concerned 
themselves with purely scientific specula- 
tion and experiment can be accurately 
determined. All this, however, does not 
suggest why it should have happened so 
or offer a value judgment upon the doc- 
tors’ collective contribution. 


Life of Boyle, pp. 108-9 and 112, and History 
of the Royal Society, I, 180, II, 187, and III, 77; 
ORNSTEIN, pp. 140-41; J. F. FuLton, A bibliography 
of .... Robert Boyle (Oxford, 1932), pp. 94-96, 
103-5, and 110-15; WALLIs, Joc. cit., pp. clxix—cl; 
AuBreY, II, 112, 114, and 283-85; and Joseph 
Foster (ed.), Alumni Oxoniensis (London, 1891- 
92), I, 163, and II, 740. 
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The profession of medicine, like that 
of law, has achieved an enduring popular 
reputation for intellectual conservatism. 
In seventeenth-century England both 
lawyers and doctors would seem to have 
behaved in a rather uncharacteristic 
fashion. The motives underlying the 
lawyers’ leadership in a political revolu- 
tion are clear enough, but what were the 
sources of the physicians’ creative inter- 
est in the radical innovations of experi- 
mental philosophy? Of course, the very 
fact that a man had successfully taken 
an M.D. degree indicates that he pos- 
sessed mental qualities of a fairly dis- 
tinguished order. He could, if he chose, 
count himself among the intelligentsia 
and move in those groups which in any 
period are the first to feel the impact of a 
new stream of ideas. Requirements of a 
medical education—though still notably 
scholastic in England—presented a hur- 
dle high enough so that only the intel- 
lectually agile would be likely to take it 
in their stride. And, having done so, the 
better doctors felt profoundly dissatisfied 
with what they had learned. With Wil- 
lis, they sought a “more certain Physi- 
ologie and Pathologie” than they had 
gained in the schools. Critical revolts 
against Galenic authority paralleled in 
every respect the philosophic protests 
against Aristotelian physics. 

Medicine, however, if it is a science, is 
a science of life and has necessarily been 
required to wait upon the development 
of the basic physical sciences before it 
could achieve much absolute progress in 
mastering its materials. Nonetheless, in 
their professional life, doctors dealt, after 
all, with physical facts. Physicians did 
not permit themselves to be discouraged 
by the insuperable difficulties which 
barred them from comprehending their 
own subject. Comte had not yet written, 
and they were not aware of the logical 
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necessity for their ignorance. Instead, the 
Baconian optimism of the period bred in 
them a sense of eager scientific curiosity, 
and for its immediate satisfaction they 
seem to have turned to extraneous fields 
in which the contemporary state of 
knowledge could promise some results. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that, long 
before the age of specialization, physi- 
cians attacked scientific investigations 
with more competence, intensity, and 
practical aggressiveness than the aver- 
age, vaguely amateurish, natural philoso- 
pher—that gentleman “free and uncon- 
fin’d.”” 


Doctors were, moreover, knit to- 
gether by a professional bond, socially 
recognized and centuries old. Specifically, 
the College of Physicians afforded them 
an institutional vehicle for the corporate 
development of their avocational inter- 
ests. By 1660 projects organized by its 
fellows already offered concrete examples 
of results made possible only by co-oper- 
ative investigation. Advantages implicit 
in the existence of the College of Physi- 
cians became the explicit objectives of 
the Royal Society. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 








BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA, END OF 1913 


J. FRED RIPPY 


RITISH investments in Latin Amer- 
ica did not reach their maximum 
before the first World War; they 

continued to expand until the end of 
1931. But the number of enterprises 
financed by the British probably reached 
its peak by the end of 1913 or shortly 
thereafter; the average returns on their 
investment were higher than they were 
likely ever to be again; and, because of 
two world wars, a global economic de- 
pression, and the flood of capital that 
poured into Latin America from the 
United States, the relative position of 
British capitalists weakened, and after 
1931 British investments began to shrink 
in spite of the steady expansion of 
Canadian investments.’ 

The total of British capital invested in 
Latin America at the end of 1913, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the South Ameri- 
can Journal, was £999,236,565: govern- 
ment bonds, £316,404,207; and economic 
enterprises, £682,832,358, with £457,- 
822,726 in railways, £18,514,537 in 
banking, £15,363,230 in shipping, and 

* This analysis is based mainly upon information 
supplied by the South American Journal (London), 
LXXVI (Feb. 28, 1914), 284-85, and CXXXIX 
(Jan. 12, 1946), 13-14; and by The Stock 
Exchange year-book (London) for 1913 and 1914, 
which describes government bonds in the alpha- 
betical order of the issuing governments and 
British companies in the alphabetical order of their 
names but lists them under various classifications: 
gas, tramways, electric power and light, railways, 
shipping, mining, petroleum, nitrate, banks and 
other financial institutions, plantations or lands, 
manufacturing and trading, and so on (for this 
reason and in order to save space, detailed citations 
to pages are omitted). For a list of British invest- 


ments at the end of 1876 see the appendix to this 
article. 


£191,132,865 in miscellaneous invest- 
ments. The editors of this journal make 
no attempt to distribute this last sum 
among the component subdivisions of the 


TABLE 1 


BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA 
END OF 1913 
Distribution and Dividends 

















Average 
Annual 
Country | Investment Return 
(In Per 
Cent) 
Argentina... . £357,740, 661 4.9 
Bram... . 223,895,435 4.8 
er 159,024, 349 3.5 
0 ees 63,938,237 | 5.9 
Sree 46,145,393 | 4.6 
AIEEE re ees 44,444,618 4.8 
ee Pte Pca 25,658, 298 2.7 
Guatemala..........| 10,445,220 1.4 
Venezuela..... 7. 7,950,009 338 
Costa Rica. . . 6,660,060 4.0 
Colombia... . . 6,654,094 3.4 
Honduras..... 3,143,200 Nil 
Paraguay 2,995,730 1.9 
Ecuador. . o 2,780,974 5.0 
El Salvador..... 2,224,700 £.2 
Nicaragua. I, 239,100 50 
Bolivia .. . 419,720 4.0 





Latin America: 





Ranking........-... | £ 18,514,537 | 13.4 

Shipping. .... 15,362,230 6.2 

Total.............| £999,236,565 | 4.7 
| 


| 


broad miscellaneous group; but no doubt 
the greater part of it was invested in pub- 
lic utilities; mining; nitrate; petroleum; 
agricultural, pastoral, and forest lands; 
and urban real estate. It will be observed 
that more than two-thirds of the total 
British capital was invested in economic 
enterprises. Table 1 gives the distribu- 
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tion of the investment among the various 
countries and the average yield.’ 

Among government issues held by 
British capitalists were the bonds of six- 
teen Latin-American nations. Their ma- 
jor investments in government securities, 
however, were in those of Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay. Only 
Honduran bonds were in default. Brit- 


view of capital in government securities 
and economic enterprises.’ 

The most important British invest- 
ment in Latin America at the close of 
1913 was in railways. It represented ap- 
proximately 46 per cent of the total nom- 
inal capital of British investment in the 
area and nearly 64 per cent of the nom- 
inal aggregate of British investment in 


TABLE 2 
BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA, END OF 1913 
Government Bonds and Economic Enterprises 





Economic 














Country Total Investment | Government Bonds | . : Railways 
Enterprises 

SE i cide vawcee cass £357,740, 661 £ 81,582,186 | £276,158,475 £215,001, 961 
_ ce ga a | 223,895,435 117,363,470 | 106,531,905 52,348,848 
Mexico.................. --| 159,024,349 28,596,510 | 130,427,839 103,729,939 
NE Ai as hans an 63,938, 237 34,676,865 29,261,372 20,462,219 
MMUAY.......-..-....6-: 46,145,303 | 25,552,548 | 20,592,855 15,352,963 
Pe eee 44,444,618 | 9,687,000 | 34,757,618 25,842,398 
5S Se 25,658, 298 1,742,280 | 23,916,018 461,058 
Guatemala. . 10,445,220 | 1,445,220 | 9,000,000 | Q ,O00 ,000 
Venezuela........ 7,950,009 4,228,720 3,721,289 | 2,746,000 
Costa Rica... : 6,660,060 | 2,005,460 | 4,654,600 | 3,363,500 
Colombia.............. “a 6,654,004 3,388,874 | 3,265,220 | 3,265,220 
Monauras............. i 3,143,200 | Ce a ae eS ae me ap ee ee 
Paraguay..... ee eer | 2,995,730 | 752,800 | 2,242,930 | 2,242,93 
Ecuador. ... vee | 2,780,974 183,974 | 2,597,000 2,597,000 
Bi cmrvador............ 2,224,700 816,000 | 1,408,700 | 1,408,700 
Nicaragua... . I, 239,100 Oe A a inane t os verte ren an bone msiiad. not 
Bolivia. . BrOn des... AeE a tases | 419,720 
Latin America: | 

Banking. . . ge OO a ee ere Be ee eee ee Pee 

Shipping. Bees0ertO 1s .6. 5 Raum uk Le BON 4d Festa essas in ne 

Total. . £999 , 236,565 £316,404, 207 £682 ,832,358 £457,822, 726 





ish investment in government bonds ex- 
ceeded their railway investment, and 
even their investment in all economic 
enterprises, in seven different countries 
but by only a small margin in five of the 
seven. Table 2 presents a comparative 


? The editors of the South American Journal do 
not state fully and clearly the method employed in 
making their estimates. It is certain, however, 
that their figures do not represent actual capital 
invested but rather the nominal value of the in- 
vestment: either the market value at the end of the 
year 1913 or the face value of the bonds and the par 
value of the corporate securities quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange. Firms trading no securities 
on this exchange are omitted. 





3 It will be observed that the table is incomplete. 
Panama, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic are 
not included in the South American Journal's esti- 
mates. The British owned a railway in the Domini- 
can Republic and had some capital invested in 
Panama. The railway investment in Peru was much 
larger; the Journal lists the Peruvian Corporation, 
which owned 8 railways, under miscellaneous in- 
vestments, because it also owned steamboats on 
Lake Titicaca, lands, and other properties, and 
fails to include the Samand4 and Santiago Railway, 
located in the Dominican Republic. The railroad 
investment in Bolivia is probably included in the 
estimates for the Peruvian Corporation and the 
Chilean railways. Moreover, the Journal takes no 
account of mining and other miscellaneous capital 
in Colombia and some of the Central American 
countries. 
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economic enterprises.* It included in- 
vestments in some 118 railroad organiza- 
tions in sixteen countries:5 Argentina, 19; 
Brazil, 18; Mexico, probably 20; Chile, 
10; Uruguay, 11; Cuba, 5; Peru, 8; 
Guatemala, 1; Venezuela, 4; Costa Rica, 
1 or 2; Colombia, 11; Paraguay, 1; 
Ecuador, 2; El Salvador, 1; Bolivia, 3; 
and Dominican Republic, 1. There were 
also two organizations of an international 
character’—a railway bridge across a 
river forming part of the boundary be- 
tween Uruguay and Brazil and a railroad 
construction company. British capital 
was dominant in the railway systems of 
Argentina, Uruguay, Peru, and Co- 
lombia. The British also controlled the 
only common carrier in Paraguay as well 
as Bolivia’s railway outlets to the Pacific 
Ocean; and they occupied a strong posi- 
tion in Brazil, Mexico, Chile, Cuba, 
Venezuela, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and 
El Salvador. 

British capital in other economic en- 
terprises, although far less than their 
capital in railroads, was of considerable 
significance, much more significant than 
is indicated by a mere statement of their 
nominal aggregate value.’ These num- 
bered around 500 at the end of 1913:° 45 

4 The railway investment was actually larger; 
7 Peruvian railroad organizations and 1 Dominican 
are not included in the aggregate. 

5 See nn. 3 and 4. 


6The Antofagasta and Bolivia Railway, con- 
necting the Chilean port of Antofagasta with the 
leading towns of Bolivia, was likewise international. 


* 7 The total was £225,009,632, including £33,876,- 
767 for banks and shipping; but the Peruvian Cor- 
poration’s investment in railways—probably about 
£20,000 ooo—should be subtracted from this sum. 


§ Statistics for economic enterprises, over 600 in 
all, including railway organizations, are based on 
The Stock Exchange year-book for 1913 and 1914. 
Rough calculations of the aggregate capitalization 
of this group of investments indicate that the ag- 
gregate is somewhat larger than estimated by the 
South American Journal. The enterprises described in 
this brief analysis may not exactly correspond with 
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engaged in shipping or operating port 
facilities of one kind or another; 112 pub- 
lic utility organizations; 115 mining com- 
panies; 35 in the nitrate business; 23 or 
more extracting and distributing pe- 
troleum and its products; 77 in farming, 
ranching, urban real estate, and related 
activities; 27 in commercial banking and 
other finance; 43 in manufacturing and 
trading; 12 or more in a reduced miscel- 
laneous group. 

The British investment in shipping? 
included twenty oceanic lines engaged in 
the Latin-American foreign trade; steam- 
boats on Lake Titicaca and on the 
Amazon, the Magdalena, and the Rio de 
la Plata system; and facilities for han- 
dling maritime and fluvial cargo in ten or 
twelve countries. British capitalists were 
strongly entrenched in the Latin-Ameri- 
can water-borne carrying trade. 


those included by the Journal in arriving at its esti- 
mates; the Journal does not specify the firms it in- 
cludes in its calculations. The editors state, how- 
ever, that they take no account of any enterprise 
which does not trade its securities on the London 
Stock Exchange, and they have published a “‘Latin- 
American directory,” which lists over 700 firms 
(LXXVI [Jan. 7, 1914], 73-78). Many of these are 
trading companies that may not have had invest- 
ments in Latin America, and the editors do not 
expressly assert that these or any of the or- 
ganizations on the list had such investments. In 
order to make my enumeration conform as nearly 
as possible with the Journal’s estimates of nominal 
capital, I have omitted enterprises which have no 
securities listed on the London Stock Exchange (Oil 
and petroleum manual and The mining manual 
[London], for instance, describe a few companies 
not included in The Stock Exchange year-book). 1 
have also excluded, because adequate information 
was not available, investment banks, insurance 
companies, and motion-picture concerns which 
may have had small investments in Latin America. 
In short, the actual total of British-financed enter- 
prises may have been 650, or even more. Until 
absolutes are available, it is necessary to work 
with approximates. 


The South American Journal’s estimate of 
£15,363,230 for shipping may not include all the 
45 enterprises operating steamboat lines and port 
facilities. 
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Public utilities financed by capital 
from Canada or the United Kingdom 
were operating in practically every coun- 
try. British capitalists had investments 
in telephone exchanges in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Peru, and perhaps Ecuador and 
one or two other republics. They owned 
several wireless stations and controlled 
the submarine-cable outlets of most of 
the region.*? They owned gas plants, 
waterworks, or sewer systems in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and Uru- 
guay and had investments in public mar- 
kets in Argentina, Brazil, and Costa 
Rica. British-financed electrical utilities 
—power stations, tramways, and lighting 
systems—were operating in ten or more 
countries, but mostly in Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and Mexico." 

More than half of the approximately 
115 British-financed mining enterprises 
were operating in Mexico and Colombia, 
46 in the first and 22 in the second. Seven 
were located in Peru, 6 in Chile, 1 in 
Peru and Chile, 5 in Bolivia, 3 each in 
Venezuela and Uruguay, and 1 in Ecua- 
dor. Only 1 was located in Argentina, but 
g—evidently not included in the South 
American Journal’s calculations—were 
operating in the central American states: 
Nicaragua, 4; Panama and El Salvador, 
2 each; and Honduras, 1. 

The British investment in nitrate com- 


' Capitalists from the United States owned the 
cable connections of several of the countries (see 
J. Fred Rippy, Latin America and the industrial age 
[New York, 1944], pp. 33-39, and 250). 


™ The British and Canadians had investments in 
well over 50 electrical enterprises; their largest 
properties were located in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Buenos Aires, and Mexico City. 


™ The mining manual (London) for 1914 lists 
several more but does not include some of the 
companies listed by The Stock Exchange year-book 
for the same year. I have assumed—correctly, I 
think—that the data in both manuals are for 1913. 


panies requires little comment. Capital- 
ists of the United Kingdom had been 
dominant in the Chilean nitrate fields 
since Chile acquired them from Peru in 
the early 1880’s. Before 1913 competition 
by others—Chileans, Germans, capital- 
ists of the United States—was of minor 
significance. 

Although petroleum products had 
been marketed in Latin America for half 
a century, chiefly by the Standard Oil 
group, exploitation of the oil resources of 
the region itself had scarcely begun by 
the end of 1913, except in Mexico and 
Peru. Some 12 of the 23 or more’ or- 
ganizations financed by the British were 
operating in Mexico. Cuba and Peru had 
at least 3 each; at least 2 were active in 
Venezuela and 1 or 2 in Ecuador; and the 
Royal Dutch-Shell combine was explor- 
ing, producing, or selling in most of the 
countries. 

The boom in rubber planting ac- 
counted for 22 of the 77 British-financed 
companies owning, developing, and spec- 
ulating in real estate. Among the other 
55 were enterprises engaged in farming, 
ranching, extracting forest products, and 
buying and selling urban and rural lands 
in Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, and Cuba—z26 of them in 
Argentina," 7 each in Brazil and Mexico, 
and 3 each in Uruguay, Chile, and Ecua- 
dor. 

British investments in financial insti- 
tutions active in Latin America in 1913 
embraced 11 commercial banking firms 
and 16 trust, mortgage, loan, and invest- 


13 Oil and petroleam manual (London) for 1914 
lists some 30 companies that can be identified as 
operating in Latin America. 


14In addition, 1 company was operating in both 
Argentina and Paraguay, and 2 were operating in 
both Argentina and Chile. 
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ment companies.’ The latter were con- 
centrated mainly in Brazil and the River 
Plate republics; the former, which in- 
cluded the Bank of Montreal and the 
Royal Bank of Canada, were operating 
in practically every Latin-American 
country. 

Most of the British-financed manufac- 
turing and trading companies were en- 
gaged primarily in manufacturing and 
processing,”© but they included impor- 
tant mercantile houses in Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile. Packing houses and 
meat-extract plants in Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Brazil were significant in the 
manufacturing group; but this group 
also embraced breweries, grain-mills, 
match factories, salt works, textile-mills, 
and tobacco factories; large establish- 
ments turning out tanning materials, 
lumber, dyes, and other forest products; 
at least one cement plant; one enterprise 
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making jewelry, glassware, cutlery, and 
silverware; and one large plant manufac- 
turing metal products. 

Among the reduced miscellaneous 
group were a loan to the Benedictine 
Order at Rio de Janeiro, bonds of a 
Mexican company formed to promote 
irrigation and agriculture, a large cor- 
poration owning meat-extract factories 
and ranches and herds in Argentina, a 
company engaged in pearl-fishing, and 
two or three big engineering firms. The 
most important enterprises in this group, 
however, were the Ecuadorian Corpora- 
tion, Limited, with a variety of invest- 
ments in Ecuador; the Peruvian Corpo- 
ration, Limited, with capital in Bolivian 
and Peruvian railways, steamboats on 
Lake Titicaca, and lands in eastern Peru; 
and the Cuba Company, a New Jersey 
corporation owning sugar plantations 
and railroads in Cuba."7 


APPENDIX 
BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA, END OF 1876 


Grandsons profit little from the experi- 
ence of their grandfathers in the invest- 
ment field. Englishmen of the 1860’s and 
1870’s acted as if they had forgotten, or 
never heard of, the financial disasters 
encountered by Englishmen of the 
1820’s."* They invested a considerable 


8 T suspect that the South American Journal did 
not take account of these 16 in its estimated total 
of £18,514,537 invested in banking. 


6 The list of trading companies with sales or- 
ganizations in Latin America is probably far from 
complete; they are not easy to identify from the 
descriptions in the manuals. 


17 The British held a large block of its securities. 


8QOn the Latin-American investment “boom” 
in England at that time see J. Fred Rippy, “Latin 
America and the British investment ‘boom’ of 
the 1820's,” Journal of modern history, X1X (1947), 
122-29. 


part of their savings in Latin America. 
Many of the government bonds they 
purchased soon turned out to be as worth- 
less as those of the earlier period. Their 
investments in Latin-American public 
services and resources, however, were 
fairly sound.’ 

Between 1830 and 1850 the flow of 
British capital into Latin America was 
reduced to a mere trickle, but during the 
next few years the stream expanded in 
volume and increased in speed. The 
nominal value of British capital invested 
between 1860 and 1876 in Latin-Ameri- 
can government bonds and railways was 


19 For dividend records see The Stock Exchange 
year-book for the years following 1875. The com- 
panies are listed alphabetically under various 
classifications: railways, shipping, gas, etc. 
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approximately £127 million, some £108 
million in government bonds alone.”° At 
the end of 1876 the aggregate nominal 
value of British capital invested in the 
region amounted to between £175 and 
£180 million, with slightly more than 
two-thirds of the total in government is- 
sues and the rest in economic enterprises: 
£27 or £28 million in railways; more 
than £5 million in shipping; £10 to £11 
million in public utilities; over £3 million 
in commercial banks; more than £3 mil- 
lion in mining; and the remainder in 
land, manufacturing, and miscellaneous 
enterprises.” 

The issues of Peru, Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile accounted for most of 
the British investment in Latin-Ameri- 
can government bonds; but their hold- 
ings included bonds of every independent 
country of the region except Nicaragua 
and Haiti. Some of the obligations of 
many of the republics dated back, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the reckless 1820’s. 


The bonds of all but four of the sixteen 
countries—Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
and Chile—were in partial or total de- 
fault in 1876 and almost worthless.” But 
the saner investment in economic enter- 
prises had been expanding since the 
1850’s, slowly at first, but more rapidly 
after 1860. The nominal value of the 
total amounted, by the end of 1876, to 
some £50 or £55 million, excluding in- 
vestment banks and insurance com- 
panies, which may have held small in- 
vestments in Latin America, and enter- 
prises which sold no securities on the 
London Stock Exchange. This capital 
was invested in approximately go or- 
ganizations: railways, 31; shipping, 6 or 
8; public utilities, 23; mining, 16; bank- 
ing, 6; real estate, 4; manufacturing and 
others, 3. The following list will give a 
detailed view of this type of investment, 
which was destined to continue until it 
finally became far more significant than 
the British investment in government 
bonds.”3 


BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN ECONOMIC ENTERPRISES IN 
LATIN AMERICA, END OF 187674 


I. Railways: total, 31: Brazil, 9; Argentina, 
6; Cuba, 4; Chile, 3; Peru, 3; Uruguay, 3; 
Columbia, Venezuela, and Mexico, 1 each. 

1. Arica and Tacna Railway Co. (1853), 
£450,000. Located in Peru. 


2°Leland Hamilton JenKs, The migration of 
British capital to 1875 (New York, 1927), (pp. 421- 
26), gives a fairly complete list of these investments. 


21See the accompanying list for details. Jenks 
does not give estimates of total investments for 
any year after 1854. Michael G. MuLHALL (The 
English in South America [London, 1878], pp. 528- 
45 and 618-19) presents rough figures for South 
America only, presumably for the year 1877. My 
estimates have been compiled from data presented 
by Jenks and by Mulhall and from The Stock Ex- 
change year-book for 1876 and 1877 and from various 
reports of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders (London, 1873-77). The year 1876 
has been chosen because it is the first year after the 
1820's for which fairly adequate data are available. 


2. Bahia and San Francisco Railway 
Co., Ltd. (1848), £1,800,000. Located 
in Brazil. 

3. Bay of Havanaand Matanzas Railway 
( ?). Cuban company; British 
hold £690,700 in bonds. 

4. Bolivar Railway Co., Ltd. (1873), 
£247,300. Property in Venezuela. 

5. Brazilian Imperial Central Bahia 





22 See The Stock Exchange year-book for 1877 and 
the reports of the Council of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders referred to in n. 21. 


23 Beginning in 1914 the South American Journal 
has published annual estimates of the nominal 
value of British capital invested in Latin America, 
the estimates usually appearing in the numbers for 
January or February. 


24 Date of organization is given in parentheses, 
followed by figures for paid-up capital. Except for 
accents, the British spelling is copied. 








10. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


IS. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Railway Co., Ltd. (1875), £1,462,- 
500(?). 


. Buenos Ayres and Campana Railway 


Co., Ltd. (1873), £900,000. 


. Buenos Ayres and Ensenada Port 


Railway Co., Ltd. (1872), £700,000. 


. Buenos Ayres and Great Southern 


Railway Co., Ltd. (1862), £1,895,250. 


. Central Argentine Railway Co., Ltd. 


(1864), £1,600,000(?). 

Central Uruguay Railway Company 
of Montevideo (1872?), £1,473,100. 
Company of the Bondholders of the 
Havannah and Marianao Railway, 
Ltd. (1871), the British investment 
is £48,000. 

Conde d’Eu Railway Co., Ltd. (1875), 
£675,000(?). Property is in Brazil. 
Copiapé Railway Co. (1849), 4,200,- 
ooo Chilean pesos. Incorporated in 
Chile; some British capital. 
Coquimbo Railway Co. (1860), Chile- 
an company; British hold £780,000 
in debentures as well as some stock. 
Donna Thereza Christina Railway 
Co., Ltd. (1876), £716,546(?). Lo- 
cated in Brazil. 

East Argentine Railway Co., Ltd. 
(1869), £960,000. 

Great Western of Brazil Railway Co., 
Ltd. (1872), £771,250(?). 

Iquique and La Noria, Sal de Obispo, 
and Junction Railways ( ?). 
Peruvian enterprise; British own 
£1,000,000 in debentures of 1872. 
Lima Railways Co., Ltd. (1865), 
£850,000. 

Matanzas and Sabanilla Railway Co. 
( ?). Cuban corporation; Brit- 
ish hold £260,000 in debentures of 
1863. 

Mexican Railway Co., Ltd. (1868), 
£3,646,593. Reorganization of an 
English company founded in 1864; 
apparently only £2,846,593 of the cap- 
ital is British. 

National Pisco and Yca Railway Co. 
( ?). Peruvian company; Brit- 
ish hold £290,000 in bonds of 1869. 
North-western Railway of Monte- 
video Co., Ltd. (1870?), £699,492. 
Northern Railway of Buenos Ayres 
Co., Ltd. (1862?), £400,000. 











. Panama Railroad Co. (1849). Incor- 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


porated in the United States; British 
hold £569,800 in bonds of 1868. 
Porto Alegre and New Hamburgh 
(Brazil) Railway Co., Ltd. (1870), 
£330,460. 

Recife and Sao Francisco Railway 
Co., Ltd. (1854), £1,453,350. Bra- 
zilian government has lent this com- 
pany £400,000. 

Sagua La Grande Railway Co. 
( ?). Cuban corporation; British 
hold £112,000 in bonds of 1863. 

San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway Co., 
Ltd. (1858), £2,750,000. 

San Paulo and Rio de Janeiro Rail- 
way Co. ( ?). Brazilian com- 
pany; British hold £600,000 in bonds 
of 1875. 

Uruguay Central and MHygueritas 
Railway Co. of Montevideo, Ltd. 
(1872?), £1,800,000. 








Il. Shipping:?s 


I. 


Amazon Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
(1872), £850,000. Succeeded a com- 
pany organized in 1853 by the Bra- 
zilians, the Portuguese, and the 
British. 


. Callao Dock Co. (1870?). Peruvian 


organization; the British have invest- 
ment of £116,250. 


. Pacific Steam Navigation Co. (1840), 


£3,277,574. Operates along the Pacific 
Coast of South America; William 
Wheelwright of Massachusetts was 
among the leading promoters, but 
capital was largely British from the 
outset. 


. Rio Grande do Sul Steamship Co., 


Ltd. (1874), £150,000. In process of 
liquidation. 


. Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. (1939), 


£900,000. Furnishes service for the 
leading ports of the Caribbean and the 
Atlantic cost of South America. 


. West India and Pacific Steamship Co., 


Ltd. (1863), £320,000. 


2s This list of shipping companies is incomplete. 
The Stock Exchange year-book for 1877 and 1878 
does not include the Lamport and Holt Steamship 
Co. (1856?) or the Liverpool, Brazil and River Plate 
Steamship Co (1865). The capital of these two 
companies at the end of 1876 has not been ascer- 


tained. 
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Ill. Public utilities: total, 23: Brazil, 12; Ar- 
gentina, 5; Cuba, 3; Uruguay, 2; Chile 
and Peru, rt. 


I. 


iS) 


Argentine Tramways Co., Ltd. (1877), 
£250,000. Reorganization of a British 
company of similar name founded in 
1871. 


. Bahia Gas Co., Ltd. (1860), £150,000. 


3. Brazilian Street Railway Co., Ltd. 


Io. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


. Ceara Gas Co., Ltd. 


(1868), £112,930. Property in Recife. 


. Brazilian Submarine Telegraph Co., 


Ltd. (1873), £1,300,000. 


. Buenos Ayres National Tramways 





Co., Ltd. ( ?), £170,000, 


. Buenos Ayres (New) Gas Co., Ltd. 


(1875), £303,750(?). 
(1866), 
£38,255(?). 


. City of Buenos Ayres Tramways Co., 


Ltd. (1869), £458,000. 


. Cuban Submarine Telegraph Co., 


Ltd. (1870), £220,000. 

Montevidean and Brazilian Tele- 
graph Co., Ltd. (1872), £88,856. 
Montevideo Gas Co., Ltd. (1872), 
£550,000. 

Nictheroy (Brazil) Gas Co., Ltd. 
(1867), £85,220. 

Para Gas Co., Ltd. (1862), £166,870. 
Recife Drainage Co., Ltd. (1868), 
£50,000. 

Rio de Janeiro City Improvements 
Co., Ltd. (1862), £944,500. Drainage 
and sewerage. 

Rio de Janeiro Gas Co., Ltd. (1865), 
£720,000. £120,000 of this capital is 
stock dividends; this company suc- 
ceeded another, in which the British 
had an investment, organized in 1854 
or 1855. 

River Plate and Brazil Telegraph Co., 
Ltd. (1866?), £500,000. Apparently 
this company is the same as the River 
Plate Telegraph Co., Ltd. 

San Paulo Gas Co., Ltd. (1869), 
£80,000. 

Sao Pedro (Brazil) Gas Co., Ltd. 
(1871), £110,000. Owns gasworks at 
Pelotas, Porto Alegre, and Rio 
Grande. 

West Coast of America Telegraph 
Co., Ltd. (1876), £300,000(?). Cable 
along the Pacific coast connecting 
Chile and Peru. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


West India and Panama Telegraph 
Co., Ltd. (1869), £1,150,130. Con- 
nects Cuba (and other West Indies?) 
with Panama and Colombia. 

Western and Brazilian Telegraph 
Co., Ltd. (1873), £1,648,200. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. (1856). 
United States company; owns cable 
connecting Cuba and Florida; British 
hold £1,030,000 in bonds of 1875. 


IV. Mining: total, 16: Brazil, 5; Columbia, 4; 
Mexico, 2; Chile, 2; Nicaragua, 2; Vene- 
zuela, I. 


I. 


Io. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


Alameda and Tirito Consolidated 
Silver Mining Co., Ltd. (1870) ; £130,- 
ooo. Property in Mexico. 


. Antioquia (Frontino) Co., Ltd. (1874), 


£42,453(?). Property in Colombia. 


. Chontales Consolidated Mining Co., 


Ltd. (1862), £122,518. Property in 
Nicaragua. 


. Copiap6 Mining Co., Ltd. (1836), 


£170,000(?). Property in Chile. 


. Don Pedro North del Rey Mining Co., 


Ltd. (1862), £74,358. Property in 
Brazil. 


. Frontino and Bolivia Gold Mining 


Co., Ltd. (1864), £120,000. Property 
in Colombia. 


. Imperial Brazilian Collieries, Ltd. 


(1871), £95,350. Coal mines in Rio 
Grande do Sul. 


. Javali Co., Ltd. (1867), £112,303. 


Property in Nicaragua. 


. New Quebrada Co., Ltd. (1868?), 


£390,000. Property in Venezuela. 
Panucilla Copper Co., Ltd. (1864), 
£279,990. Property in Chile. 

Pitanga Gold Mining Co., Ltd. (1876), 
£23,100(?). Property in Brazil. 

St. John del Rey Mining Co., Ltd. 
(1830), £253,000. Property in Brazil. 
Santa Barbara Gold Mining Co., 
Ltd. (1868), £30,000(?). Property in 
Brazil. 

Tolima Mining Co., Ltd. (1871), 
£81,155. Property in Colombia. 
United Mexican Mining Co., Ltd. 
(1824?), £1,235,449. 

Western Andes Mining Co., Ltd. 
(1872), £74,550(?).. Property in Co- 
lombia. 


V. Banking: 


I. 


Anglo-Peruvian Bank, Ltd. (1873), 
£750,000. 
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. English Bank of Rio de Janeiro, Ltd. 


(1863), £500,000. Branches in Rio, 
Recife, and Santos. 


. London Bank of Mexico and South 


America, Ltd. (1864), £500,000. 
Branches in Mexico City, Lima, 
Callao, Iquique, and Valparaiso. 


. London and River Plate Bank, Ltd. 


(1862), £600,000. Branches in Buenos 
Aires, Rosario, Cérdova, and Monte- 
video. 


. Mercantile Bank of the River Plate, 


Ltd. (1872), £600,000. Took over the 
banking business of Wanklyn and Co., 
of Buenos Aires. 


. New London and Brazilian Bank, 


Ltd. (1871), £450,000. Reorganization 
of London and Brazilian Bank, Ltd. 
(1862). Several branches in Brazil. 


VI. Real estate: 


1. Central Argentine Land Co., Ltd. 


(1860), £130,000. Acquired the sub- 
sidy lands—goo,ooo acres—of the 


2%'The reader should remember that this list 
does not include the holdings—no doubt of con- 
siderable size, especially in Argentina and Uruguay 
—of British residents in Latin America. 


Central Argentine Railway Co., Ltd., 
and half of its capital is owned by this 
company. 


. Ecuador Land Co., Ltd. (1859), 


£10,780. The company has issued an 
unknown amount of certificates in 
return for land warrants distributed in 
connection with Ecuadorian govern- 
ment bonds exchanged for bonds 
floated in the early 1820’s. 


. Las Cabezas Estancia Co., Ltd. 


(1876), £90,400(?). Property in Ar- 
gentina. 


. Pranges Estancia Co., Ltd. (1867), 


£116,000. Property in Uruguay. 


VII. Manufacturing and miscellaneous: 
1. Central American Association, Ltd. 


(1866), £21,301. This is a loan com- 
pany, financing rural and urban real 
estate. 


. Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., Ltd. 


(1865), £357,200. Factory is in Fray 
Bentos, Uruguay. 


. River Plate Pressure Meat-preserving 


Co., Ltd. (———?), £150,000. 
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DOCUMENTS 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF SMALL 
NATIONS IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


GUIDO KISCH 


OME details, although decisive for 
the development of affairs and im- 
portant for the history of the 

events preceding the Czechoslovak Dec- 
laration of Independence on October 18, 
1918, have remained unknown and there- 
fore unnoticed in the pertinent historical 
literature." Among them, the story of 
how Woodrow Wilson gave his consent 
to the dismemberment of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire seems worth saving 
from oblivion—especially since it fills a 
gap intentionally left open by Thomas 
G. Masaryk in his account of the historic 
events.’ 


™ See Charles PERGLER, America in the struggle for 
Czechoslovak independence (Philadelphia, 1926), 
pp. 47-48 and 56-57; Jan OpoceNskY, The collapse 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the rise of 
the Czechoslovak state (Prague, 1928), pp. 26-27, 
66-67, and 86; Edmund von GLaIsE-HoRSTENAU, 
The collapse of the Austro-Hungarian empire (Lon- 
don and Toronto, 1930), pp. 116, 215-16, and 219- 
20; Emil Strauss, Die Entstehung der Tschecho- 
slowakischen Republik (Prague, 1934), p. 210; Samuel 
Harrison THomson, Czechoslovakia in European 
history (Princeton, 1943), pp. 265-80; Ray Stan- 
nard BAKER, Woodrow Wilson and world settlement 
(New York, 1923), I, 395-96; and R. W. SETon- 
Watson, Twenty-five years of Czechoslovakia (Lon- 
don, 1945), p. 36. 


2 See The making of a state: memories and observa- 
tions, 1914-1918 (London, 1927): ‘‘Neither did I 
approve of the Southern Slav Committee’s protest 
in The Times against Lloyd George’s war aims 
speech of January 5, 1918, in which he demanded 
only autonomy, not independence, for the oppressed 
Austro-Hungarian peoples... . . One of their lead- 
ing men in America rebuked me for not having taken 
action against Lloyd George. True, I did nothing 
publicly; but I drew the attention of President 
Wilson—whose demands were at that time the same 


In January 1917 the Allied Powers is- 
sued a statement of their war aims. In 
their program “the liberation from for- 
eign domination of the Italians, Slavs, 
Rumanians, and Czechoslovaks” was in- 
cluded. The step subsequently taken by 
Congressman Adolph J. Sabath of Illinois 
on May 5, 1917 was thus very logical: 
in the first session of the sixty-fifth con- 
gress he moved the adoption of a resolu- 
tion (House Joint Resolution 81): “That 
Bohemia be made free and independent 
and be given a rightful place among the 
nations of the world” and “That Bo- 
hemia be given its freedom and inde- 
pendence.” This was almost a year before 
Masaryk’s arrival in America (April 20, 
1918). The time, however, was not yet 
ripe for an immediate realization of such 
a far-reaching program of liberation. 

President Wilson was well acquainted 
with the heterogeneity of Austria~-Hun- 
gary and fully aware of the history of the 





as those of Lloyd George—to the inadequacy of mere 
autonomy for the Hapsburg peoples... .. I was 
continually conferring with Allied Governments 
and statesmen, but kept the fact out of the press” 
(pp. 230 and 232-33). See also GLAISE-HORSTENAU: 
‘“Masaryk’s memoirs, however, contain almost 
nothing to show how he managed to convert 
Wilson to his Central European plans... . . As to 
all this Masaryk is silent” (p. 219). 


3 Strangely enough, the introduction of this 
resolution is not mentioned in PERGLER (p. 61). In 
the United States senate the Czechoslovak problem 
made its first appearance as late as May 25, 1917, 
when Senator W. S. Kenyon introduced a resolution 
concerning the independence of Bohemia (idid.). 
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Czech nation in Austria. Nevertheless, he 
was not in favor of a disintegration of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Even in 
asking congress to declare war against 
the Danubian empire he stated as late as 
December 4, 1917: ““We owe it, however, 
to ourselves, to say that we do not wish 
in any way to impair or to rearrange the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. It is no affair 
of ours what they do with their own life 
either industrially or politically.’’4 In the 
president’s opinion, the peoples of Aus- 
tria~-Hungary were to decide their own 
fate, and no new form of government 
was to be imposed on them from the 
outside. In London, too, no one desired 
either the ruin of Austria or the ‘“Bal- 
kanization” of the Danubian lands. 
Similarly, therefore, in January 1918, 
Lloyd George said in an official statement 
of war purposes that “we agree with 
President Wilson that the break-up of 
Austria-Hungary is no part of our war 
aims.”’5 In this way the Allied formula of 
objectives was defined. It was the auton- 
omy, not the independence, of peoples 
that was sponsored at that time.° 

We have an account by Masaryk him- 
self of the political situation as it pre- 

4Thomas Capek, Jr., Origins of the Czechoslovak 
state (New York, 1926), p. 45. 

5 Tbid., p. 46. 

6 A historical analysis of, and an allusion to, 
this situation are found in MASARYK, pp. 244 and 
246-47. In the literature on Czechoslovakia, as 
far as the present writer is aware, the political and 
juridical situation as characterized above was 
clearly exposed for the first time by CAPEK (pp. 37, 
45, 46-49, 58-60, and 62-63). As to President Wil- 
son’s information on the historical-political status 
of the Czech and Slovak nations and as to his 
attitude toward the cause of Czechoslovak inde- 
pendence, see PERGLER, pp. 35-57. For a good 
survey and analysis of the political and national 
problems and their subsequent solutions see Oscar J. 
Janowsky, Nationalities and national minorities 
(with special reference to east-central Europe) (New 
York, 1945), pp. 106-9. On Masaryk’s attitude 
toward the idea of national independence see 


Erich Huta, ‘National self-determination recon- 
sidered,” Social research, X (1943), 14. 
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sented itself to those concerned with the 
freedom of future Czechoslovakia:? 
When I came to this country during the 
World War to carry on a campaign for the 
establishment of Czechoslovakia as an inde- 
pendent nation, the prospects for success were 
very weak. Americans are generally disinter- 
ested in European problems and conflicts. .. . . 
Even in the case of President Wilson himself, 
I found a certain amount of indifference to our 
ideals. He was an extreme idealist, a friend of 
all small nations, but he had a weakness for 
the old Austrian Empire, and feared that if 
that Empire were broken up and small nations 
established, it would be a menace to world 


peace. 


Under Point Ten of his Fourteen 
Points speech on January 8, 1918 Wilson 
still demanded for the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary “the freest opportunity of au- 
tonomous development.” Three months 
later it was revealed by Clemenceau that 
for more than a year negotiations for 
peace had been carried on secretly by 
Austria-Hungary.’ They had engaged 
American diplomacy and even Wilson 
himself. This was, of course, not favor- 
able to the Czechoslovak cause since the 
aim of these negotiations was the preser- 
vation of the territorial integrity of Aus- 
tria-~-Hungary. 

It was Congressman Sabath who took 
the initiative at this time and warned 
President Wilson that a separate peace 
“would not in any degree shorten the 
war, because Germany was then in con- 
trol of practically all of the affairs of 
Austria.” Shortly afterward he sub- 
mitted to the president information re- 
ceived in the meantime from Masaryk, 
BeneS, and other Czech leaders and once 
more pointed out that a separate peace 
would endanger the American pledge for 


7Z. H. WacusMan, Jews in Czechoslovakia 
(2d ed. reprinted from his Jews in post-war Europe: 
the governments in exile and their attitude toward 
the Jews; New York, 1944), p. 12. 


8 CAPEK, pp. 49-5. 
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the self-determination of smaller nations. 
Again he failed to convince the president 
of the soundness of his conclusions. Only 
in a third long conference with Congress- 
man Sabath, some time in June 1918, did 
President Wilson finally decide to sup- 
port the policy of self-determination in 
the sense of sovereign independence for 
the smaller nations.® 

On June 19, 1918 Masaryk had the 
first interview with Wilson of which he 
gives a detailed account in his memoirs.*° 
This conference was the only one be- 
tween the two statesmen held prior to the 
Armistice. (When they met next, for the 
second and last time, Masaryk, elected 
president of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
came to bid good-by to the American 
president.) On June 25 Secretary Lansing 
prepared for the president a memoran- 
dum on United States policy with regard 
to the nationalities included in the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empire. Lansing, with 
whom Masaryk had had an interview, 
was also in favor of declaring ‘“‘without 
reservation for an independent Poland, 
an independent Bohemia and an inde- 
pendent Southern Slav-State.”’ Shortly 
afterward, on June 28, this policy was 
publicly announced." 

The vaguely defined intention of Wil- 
son’s Point Ten was now clarified. This 
clarification meant recognition of the in- 
dependence of smaller nations, thereby 
implicitly pledging the Allies to a dis- 
ruption of the Dual Monarchy. His- 
torians have long emphasized the impor- 
tance, and even instrumentality, of Wil- 


9Upon the present writer’s request, Congress- 
man Sabath was kind enough to write down his 
recollections of this episode and to consent to the 
publication of his statement as given below. 


10 MASARYK, pp. 273-75; see also Ray Stannard 
BAKER, Woodrow Wilson: life and letters (New 
York, 1939), VIII, 218. 


™ BAKER, Woodrow Wilson: life and letters, VIII, 
pp. 232, 238, and 228; and PERGLER, pp. 92-93. 


son’s forceful advocacy of the independ- 
ence of the national states to be formed 
from the components of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy in securing the 
final victory in the struggle for Czecho- 
slovak independence.” 

The document below tells the hitherto 
unknown story of Sabath’s work in pre- 
paring the way for and co-operating with 
Masaryk in the promotion of the cause of 
freedom and justice in behalf of Czecho- 
slovakia. How greatly his services were 
valued and appreciated becomes clear 
from the fact that Masaryk in his mem- 
oirs gave them honorable mention and 
explicitly cited Sabath as an especially 
devoted supporter of the cause of Czech 
freedom." 

New York City 


2“Tatsichlich fallt den Vereinigten Staaten 
und der Entschiedenheit, mit der ihr Prisident 
Wilson und ihre Staatsminner die Forderung nach 
selbstandigen Nationalstaaten auf dem Boden der 
ésterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie verfochten, 
ein bedeutsames Mass an der Verwirklichung der 
Endziele der tschechoslowakischen Auslandsrevo- 
lution zu. ‘Die amerikanische Demokratie,’ sagt 
Masaryk, ‘begrub Osterreich-Ungarn mitsamt den 
Habsburgern’”’ (STRAUSS, p. 246). 


13The passage reads in its original version: 
“Préce mezi krajany se dafila dobre; vétSi potet 
nasich krajanu m4 jiz vlivné postavenf v americké 
spoletnosti; méli jsme svého éeského sendtora 
(pana Sabatha) a jiné vefejné ¢inovniky. V8ichni 
oddané poméhali, spolupracovali” (“Work among 
our countrymen went on successfully. A great 
number of our countrymen occupy influential 
positions in American society. We had our Czech 
representative [in Congress] (Mr. Sabath) and other 
personalities in public office. All of them lent their 
aid and co-operated with devotion’) (T. G. Masa- 
RYK, Svétovd revoluce za vélky a ve vdlce, 1914-1918 
[Prague, 1925], p. 261). Strangely enough, this 
passage was omitted in the German translation of 
Masaryk’s memoirs, Die Weltrevolution: Erinnerun- 
gen und Betrachtungen, 1914-1918 (Berlin, 1925), 
p. 232; and in the English version, The making of a 
state, p. 207. See also the allusion to Congressman 
Sabath’s services by Masaryk: “before I met the 
President [Wilson] I saw a number of people whom 
he was wont to meet and who had a certain influence 
with him. Discussion with men whose minds have 
thus been prepared is, naturally, more fruitful and 
takes less time”’ (ibid., p. 278). 
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HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES U.S. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Washington, D.C. 


OFFICE OF 
Tue CHAIRMAN 
13 October 1945 


DEAR PROFESSOR KISCH: 


Complying with your request of October 
7, Lhave to say that while negotiations for a 
separate peace between the United States 
and Austria-Hungary were impending I 
pointed out to President Wilson that it 
would not in any degree shorten the war if a 
separate peace were negotiated with Aus- 
tria-Hungary, because Germany was then in 
control of practically all of the affairs of 
Austria. Later, as a result of information 
emanating from Professor Masaryk, Dr. 
BeneS, and others, as to what was taking 
place in Czechoslovakia, Poland and other 
Slavonic countries, I had another conference 
with the President and submitted the infor- 
mation I had obtained, and pointed out to 
him that if a separate peace with Austria- 
Hungary was declared our assurances to the 
smaller nations to whom we had pledged our 
support of their merited aspiration for self- 
determination would be nullified. Again I 
failed to convince the President of the 
soundness of my conclusions. However, a 
few weeks later (in company with former 
Mayor Carter H. Harrison, of Chicago) I 
discussed with the President another matter 
and Mr. Tumulty (the President’s secre- 
tary) casually suggested that I see the Presi- 
dent again regarding the Austria-Hungarian 
matter about which I had twice talked to 
him, saying that he felt that the President 
was giving my suggestions and arguments 
serious consideration insofar as discontinu- 
ing negotiations for a separate peace with 
Austria-Hungary was concerned. 


In view of this assertion by Mr. Tumulty 
I asked that he arrange another conference 
for me with the President as I had received 
additional, valuable information in connec- 
tion with the subject. That same afternoon 
I received a call saying the President would 
be glad to see me at the White House im- 
mediately which he graciously did. 

In that conference I assured the President 
that if negotiations looking to a separate 
peace with Austria-Hungary were discon- 
tinued, in a very short time there would be 
revolutions within Austria-Hungary that 
would completely eliminate Austria-Hun- 
gary from any cooperation with Germany. 
That was about the time that Bulgaria was 
on the verge of breaking away from Ger- 
many; and I am pleased to say that—after 
a long conference—the President finally 
agreed that he would put an end to negotia- 
tions for a separate peace, and within two or 
three days thereafter sent a message to 
Congress announcing that the negotiations 
for a separate peace with Austria-Hungary 
had been discontinued and giving assurance 
to the smaller nations that we will stand by 
the original policy in effecting self-determi- 
nation and independence. 

Briefly this is about what actually took 
place, according to my very best recollec- 
tion. 

You may write to former Mayor Harrison 
of Chicago who may give you some addi- 
tional information and how my last confer- 
ence with President Wilson came about. 

Hoping that I have served you in at least 
some degree, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) A. J. SABATH 


Professor Guido Kisch 
415 West 115th Street 
New York (25), New York 
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UNITED STATES ECONOMIC POLICY TOWARD GERMANY 


CARL LANDAUER 


HE end of the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
: eo at Moscow terminated a phase in Unit- 
ed States policy toward Germany, and enough 
material is now available for a preliminary sur- 
vey of the period between the Potsdam and 
Moscow conferences. The basic idea which 
guided the United States in German affairs dur- 
ing that time was the desire to establish Ger- 
many as a neutral ground between the western 
powers and the Soviet Union. Neutralization, to 
be implemented by the withdrawal of the oc- 
cupying powers from governmental functions 
and by the substitution of “engineers” for ‘“‘in- 
fantry” within the occupation personnel,’ was 
the prerequisite of unification, which was to pro- 
vide the basis for a self-sustaining German 
economy. There was no way to neutralize Ger- 
many so completely as to prevent each of the 
contracting parties from seeking special influ- 
ence in the Reich. The Soviet Union cannot re- 
nounce the hope of sovietizing Germany with- 
out giving up all design of extending its system 
westward, and, whatever its immediate inten- 
tions, it is not prepared for a final repudiation 
of that aim, nor are the western powers willing 
to agree to a sovietization of Germany. No con- 
ceivable success of the Moscow Conference 
could therefore have prevented political com- 
petition between East and West in Germany. 
On the other hand, however, an optimist could 
hope for an agreement—perhaps not an irrevo- 
cable one, but a commitment binding for several 
decades—either to refrain from forcing Ger- 
many into the western or eastern orbit or to re- 
frain from bribing it by promises of indulgence 
if it violates the peace terms. This was implied 
in the disarmament treaty proposed by the 
United States. 

The rejection of this proposal by the Soviet 


U.S. aims and policies in Europe. Address by 
the SECRETARY OF STATE to the American Club in 
Paris, Oct. 6, 1946. (“Publications of the department 
of state,” No. 2670; “European series,” No. 18.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 
12. $0.05. 


Union—in the form of insistence on inaccepta- 
ble amendments—and the failure of the Mos- 
cow Conference to write peace terms mean that 
even such a limited agreement could not be 
achieved, at least for the time. Nevertheless, 
even after this failure it remains the task of the 
United States to prevent Germany, in the words 
of James A. Byrnes, from becoming ‘‘a pawn or 
a partner in a military struggle between the 
East and the West.” The road from diplomatic 
impasse to armed conflict is fortunately much 
longer than most newspapermen and radio com- 
mentators suggest. It is true, however, that the 
present kind of impasse will have almost irrep- 
arable effects. Each of the occupying powers— 
or groups of powers—will, even more than be- 
fore, have to work out its own policies for its 
zone or zones, and each will inevitably try even 
harder, as James Warburg aptly put it, “‘to re- 
make a piece of Germany in its own image.’ 


2 Restatement of U.S. policy on Germany, address 
by the SECRETARY OF STATE delivered in Stuttgart, 
Germany, Sept. 6, 1946 (Washington, 1946), p. 3. 


3 Germany: nation or no-man’s-land. By James P. 
WaARBURG. With an article by George N. SHUSTER. 
(‘Headline series,” No. 60.) New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1946. Pp. 62. $0.25. Phrase 
quoted is on p. 42. As a consequence of conflicting 
occupation policies, Warburg fears that, “instead 
of becoming the great laboratory for the reconcilia- 
tion of divergent aims and ideals, Germany would 
tend to become a buffer, if not a battleground.” He 
believes that the effects might have been different 
if the Allies had not made two mistakes: first, to as- 
sume that it was their task to “remake Germany, 
reeducate the German people”; and, second, to di- 
vide Germany into “arbitrary zones of occupation” 
(pp. 41-42). Granted the great difficulty of the first 
task and granted further that it should have been 
attacked with more common sense and knowledge: 
Would it have been either justifiable or psychologi- 
cally possible for the Allies to avoid that task? And 
was there any workable alternative to Germany’s 
occupation and military government by zones? No 
German government was possible in the immediate 
postwar period, and the Control Council, in the ab- 
sence of agreement on basic policies, could not as- 
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The zones will become more and more separated 
by the different character of their institutions, 
and a later neutralization of Germany, if it is 
ever agreed upon, will be even less complete 
than it might have been if arranged at Moscow. 
In fact, it can hardly be anything but spurious. 

Probably, future historians will fail to do jus- 
tice to the statesmen who worked for at least 
a limited success at the Moscow Conference. 
In retrospect, their efforts and those of their pred- 
ecessors may well appear to have been hope- 
less from the outset, and they will be accused of 
wishful thinking. Until we can study diaries and 
confidential files, we shall not know what Tru- 
man, Byrnes, Marshall, Bevin, and even Roose- 
velt really expected. But even if they expected 
nothing better than what actually happened, 
they had to wait for the facts to bring out the 
truth. Their peoples wished—as almost every 
nation does at the end of a great and costly war 
—to achieve some mutually incompatible pur- 
poses. With great fervor public opinion in the 
Western countries hoped at the same time to ex- 
tend the Four Freedoms to all liberated and— 
perhaps with some qualifications—to all van- 
quished countries and to avoid a Western-Soviet 
antagonism. The assumption that these aims 
were consistent with each other was a vitally 


sume the functions of a real government because it 
could be little more than a consultation board. 

In its historical parts, Warburg’s pamphlet con- 
tains some rather crude oversimplifications. Ger- 
many did not, “with the discovery cf the steam en- 
gine,” become “rich overnight because of its enor- 
mous undeveloped coal deposits,” because for a 
hundred years after Watt it was still inferior to 
France in wealth and industrial development; and in 
its truly spectacular rise between 1880 and 1914 the 
coal deposits were only one, and hardly the most 
important, factor. Although the position of the legis- 
lature in imperial Germany was weaker than in the 
western European countries and although the 
Junkers had far more influence than their smal] num- 
ber would have warranted, it is an almost ridiculous 
overstatement to say that the kaiser was “‘theoreti- 
cally” an “absolute monarch”’—the lawmaking 
power and the purse strings were in the hands of the 
reichstag and the bundesrat—or that the power was 
“actually in the hands of the Junker landowners 
who controlled the army.” The power of the Junkers 
was, on the whole, more than matched by that of the 
Catholic Center party. In spite of these defects, 
however, Warburg’s brochure is very useful because 
of its clear presentation of the issues which must 
now be faced and on which the author possesses a 
sound and informed judgment. 


CARL LANDAUER 


necessary shock preventive in the period of tran- 
sition from the psychology of the common war 
front to that of postwar political competition 
between East and West. The nations had to go 
through the process of first expressing their illu- 
sions in international agreements—at Teheran, 
Yalta, and especially at Potsdam—and of then 
suffering gradual disillusionment by such experi- 
ences as the Moscow Conference.‘ 

In support of the principal fiction—that the 
United States and Great Britain could estab- 
lish universal freedom and still maintain an un- 
broken friendship with Soviet Russia—several 
subsidiary assumptions had to be made—equal- 
ly unreal but temporarily indispensable as po- 
litical expedients. One was the illusion of a Ger- 
many which would not merely be neutralized in 


4 David GinsBurc. The future of German repara- 
tions. (“Planning pamphlets,” Nos. 57 and 58.) 
Washington: National Planning Association, 1947. 
Pp. 88. $0.50. Ginsburg puts the case for the authors 
of the Potsdam Agreement very well: “The final 
judgment of historians may well be that Potsdam 
was a poor program, and perhaps even a very bad 
program—for historians are happily free from the 
necessity of negotiating with provocative, distrust- 
ful and suspicious men and nations. They may take 
the Olympian view, measuring events by the single 
criterion of service to humanity’s highest interests. 
.... There is a lesson in marksmanship even in the 
shot that misses the bull’s eye, so long as it hits the 
target. And although one speaks with perhaps a de- 
gree of understatement in observing that with re- 
spect to reparations Potsdam missed the bull’s eye, 
few men familiar with the facts are likely to suggest 
that it missed the target” (pp. 33-34). If the Pots- 
dam Agreement is judged together with its imple- 
mentation—the “level-of-industry” plan of April 
1946—and if the target is the recovery of Europe and 
the strengthening of the democratic forces in the 
world, then Ginsburg’s criticism—which will be dis- 
cussed below—has gone a long way to show that 
Potsdam did miss the target, although its authors 
have the excellent excuse that at the moment of 
shooting they could not have taken the right aim 
without killing the angel of peace, who unfortunate- 
ly had got into the firing line. 

Although Ginsburg clings too much to the idea 
that Potsdam is still the most appropriate basis for a 
settlement (he calls it “adequate” and “tolerable”), 
his pamphlet is the most informative of all the re- 
cent discussions of the economic problem of Ger- 
many. As a former deputy director of the Econom- 
ics Division of the Office of Military Government 
and as the United States alternate on the four-power 
economic directorate in Berlin, he combined an in- 
sider’s knowledge of the facts with excellent analyti- 
cal ability. 
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the sense of being neither annexed to one of the 
two spheres nor sought as a military ally but in 
which none of the victors would even seek a 
favorable political and economic position. An- 
other fiction, somewhat related to the first, was 
the premise of the Potsdam Declaration that 
Germany could suffer a substantial reduction of 
its industrial potential—beyond the destruction 
of finished-war-goods industries—and still at- 
tain an average European standard of living. 
The correction of this error is now imperative 
and urgent, because the economic policy toward 
Germany must be redefined without delay in 
order to meet the situation which developed 
after the failure of the Moscow Conference. The 
Hoover report, especially its third part, has put 
the matter squarely before the American public. 
Some time previously, the state department had 
published a survey of the most important steps 
in the evolution of the American attitude to- 
ward Germany’s economic reconstruction.® The 
survey shows that the process of abandoning the 
Potsdam thesis is well under way. 

It is still official American theory, however— 
although probably not the private opinion of 
many men in the state department—that the 
reduced capacity of German industry, which 
was vaguely envisaged at Potsdam and more 
specifically defined in the level-of-industry plan 
of March-April 1946,’ would in itself have been 
adequate, at least after some adjustments pos- 
sible within its framework, and that it became 
insufficient only when the economic unification 
of Germany proved unattainable. Certainly, 
the barriers between the zones are greatly ag- 
gravating Germany’s economic problems, espe- 
cially because political dissensions among the 
Allies and red tape in the administrative offices 
have made it impossible to carry out a consist- 
ent policy of de-emphasizing zonal boundaries. 
The occupying powers even failed to agree on a 
pooling of the foreign currency proceeds from 
exports, and, as the state department convinc- 


‘Herbert Hoover, The president’s economic mis- 
sion to Germany and Austria, Report No. 1, German 
agriculture and food requirements; Report No. 2; and 
Report No. 3, The necessary steps for promotion of 


_ German exports, so as to relieve American taxpayers of 


the burdens of relief, and for economic recovery of 
Europe (Washington, 1947). 


° United States economic policy toward Germany. 
(“Publications of the department of state,” No. 
2630; “European series,” No. 15.) Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 149. $0.40. 


" [bid., pp. 133-39. 


ingly shows, the result is an increasing separa- 
tion of one zone from another, with very bad 
results for all of them.* But even if Germany 
had been administered as an economic unit, it 
could not have built a viable economy under the 
level-of-industry plan. 

Anyone who questions this thesis should 
study the article, “The economic problem of 
Germany,” by Alvin Johnson and Ernest 
Hamburger in the June 1946 issue of Social re- 
search—the most thorough investigation of the 
practicability of the Control Council’s plan 
which the present writer has been able to find.? 
The authors have not argued for the scrapping 
of the plan; on the contrary, they tried to show, 
and actually believed that they had shown, 
that the Potsdam Declaration and the level-of- 
industry scheme would be workable, if they 
were applied with moderation and if the pre- 
requisite of German unification were satisfied. 
The critical reader, however, is forced to con- 
clude that the attempt failed and that the 
framework established by the Allied govern- 
ments does not leave enough room for reason- 
able adjustment. 

From the outset, the two authors concede 
that the most important restriction, the “nor- 
mal” ceiling on steel production, which the 
Control Council set tentatively at 5,800,000 
tons?° and which Johnson and Hamburger would 


§ “As long as proceeds of exports of any one zone 
do not have to be pooled, the tendency is inescapable 
to maximize foreign trade and reparation out of cur- 
rent output . . . . at the expense of interzonal trade. 
This tends to separate the four zones economically 
and to make the continuance of foreign exchange 
deficits in the poorer zones a certainty” (ibid., pp. 
34-35). These conditions are also an obstacle to any 
currency reform. It is doubtful whether a stabiliza- 
tion program for the mark will have more than tem- 
porary success—if that—before a centra] adminis- 
tration has been established and before industry has 
been revived to a much greater extent than at pres- 
ent. In any event, however, currency reform in an 
economy in distress requires central management of 
currency reserves. 


9 Social research: an international quarterly of polit- 
ical and social science, XIII, No. 2, 135-82. More 
recently, JOHNSON has expressed somewhat dif- 
ferent views in an article, ‘“Two sides of the German 
problem,” in the Yale review, XXXIV (1946), 38- 
45. 

© The figure of 5,800,000 tons is subject to an- 
nual review for revision upward or downward. To 
leave room for a raising of annual production, the 
Control Council decided to permit the maintenance 
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like to see fixed at 6,500,000 tons, should be tem- 
porarily liberalized by adding 2,000,000 as ‘‘a 
special allowance....during a number of 
years for purposes of reconstruction and re- 
equipment.” This suggestion conforms with a 
proposal by the state department, contained in 
its statement of December 12, 1945, to grant 
special allowances for output in some fields ‘‘to 
overcome the building shortage in 20 years and 
to effect repairs to structures on rail and road 
transport systems over 5 years.” But even 
with the contemplated addition, the permitted 
steel production is inadequate. 

Not merely will Germany have a much dens- 
er population than before the war, due to the 
compulsory transfer of German-speaking popu- 
lations from eastern countries and from the 
ceded provinces to the rump Reich,'3 but limi- 
tations imposed on the “controlled” industries 
would require a compensatory expansion of 
other branches of production, which, if at all 
possible in a sufficient degree, could be carried 
out only with the best technical means ingenu- 
ity could devise and heavy industry could pro- 
duce. These additional requirements have not 
been given sufficient attention. For instance, in 
discussing the question of whether in the long 
run, “say within ten years,” German agricul- 
tural production, in spite of the loss of eastern 
soil, can be increased to an extent that will allow 
a minimum diet from domestic sources, Johnson 


of a steel-producing capacity in Germany of 7,000,- 
000 tons, which, however, is to be further reduced if 
it proves unnecessarily large (see United States eco- 
nomic policy toward Germany, p. 134). By comparison 
Germany’s steel production in 1929 amounted to 
over 16,000,000 tons, of which—according to John- 
son and Hamburger, who rely for this figure on the 
Konjunkturstatistisches Jahrbuch (ed. Ernst WaGE- 
MANN [Berlin, 1935])—12,400,000 tons were con- 
sumed domestically. The two authors estimate the 
present German steel capacity, including slightly 
damaged steel works, at 13,000,000 tons. 


™ JOHNSON and HAMBURGER, loc. cit., p. 159. 


2 United States economic policy toward Germany, 
p- 96. 

13 The level-of-industry plan assumed a German 
population of 66,500,000 and Johnson and Ham- 
burger one of 65,000,000. According to the best evi- 
dence now available, the German population in 1949 
(after completion of population transfers and return 
of war prisoners) is likely to exceed 70,000,000 (see 
GINsBURG, p. 66). This alone would make modifica- 
tion of the level-of-industry plan necessary. 
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and Hamburger arrive at an affirmative an- 
swer, “based... . on the fact that Germany has 
not yet exhausted all the means of intensifying 
agriculture.”’ They believe that ‘‘a more liberal 
application of commercial fertilizers is still pos- 
sible, and also an extension of power equipment, 
which would free land that would have to be 
assigned to feed if reliance were on animal trac- 
tion.”'4 Aside from the fertilizer question, there 
is no indication in the article that any steel, in 
excess of that previously used, has been allowed 
for power equipment’s or for other kinds of ad- 
ditional agricultural tools. In recommending a 
reduction of imports of fish and eggs, the au- 
thors refer to a possible “further development of 
fisheries and poultry farms.” For fishing, how- 
ever, motorboats are needed, and modern poul- 
try-raising requires structures which, because of 
Germany’s lumber deficiency, will presumably 
have to be made from steel. The authors include 
transportation as an activity “which, in an 
impoverished Germany, cannot continue its 
former normal level of investment,”!? with a 
consequently reduced need for steel. But only a 
small part of the investments for transportation 
are luxury in any sense, and excellent traffic 
facilities are one of the primary requisites of in- 
tensive agriculture."® 

The ultimate test of the practicability of any 
rehabilitation scheme for Germany will be the 
Reich’s ability to attain a balance of imports 
and exports. In an effort to prove that Germany 
can achieve that balance under the level-of-in- 


14 JOHNSON and HAMBURGER, Joc. cit., pp. 140- 
4I. 


™S’ The authors mention that Germany must “be 
supplied with tractors” (ibid., p. 143), but since they 
wish to exclude all imports of finished goods, includ- 
ing machinery (p. 171), there is no room in the bal- 
ance of trade for purchase of tractors abroad, and 
they would therefore have to be manufactured at 
home from the inadequate steel allowance (p. 168). 


16 Thid., p. 168. 
17 [bid., p. 159. 


*8Tt should be noticed that all this equipment 
must not be merely produced but currently main- 
tained. Even if the temporary postwar allowance 
proposed by Johnson and Hamburger provided 
enough steel for the production of additional facil- 
ities for the “authorized’”’ industries, in addition to 
the steel needed for the repair of war damages, the 
difficulty would still exist with respect to the repair 
and eventual replacement of the additional equip- 
ment. 
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dustry plan, although the industries which are 
either to be prohibited or to be restricted to 
domestic needs accounted for more than half 
of exports in 1936, Johnson and Hamburger 
were forced to assume that “all imports of fin- 
ished goods can in the future be replaced by 
products of German manufacture.’ Thus the 
Reich would be excluded from the international 
exchange of specialized manufactured products, 
and thereby it would be put under an extremely 
severe handicap for its industrial progress even 
in the “authorized”’ industries,?° while at the 
same time the latter type of industry is expected 
to export approximately 40 per cent more than 
in 1936.2" Even with these and other unrealistic 
hypotheses, the two authors can just barely 
show a balance of prospective imports and ex- 
ports.” It is safe to conclude from this result, 


19 P, 171. 


2° Moreover, in many instances the only way for 
Germany to maintain a high level of production in 
“agriculture and peaceful domestic industry” would 
be to import finished manufactured goods which it is 
not to be permitted to produce either at all or in 
sufficient quantities. For instance, with intensified 
agriculture, requiring much transport of persons as 
well as of materials, and with a greatly reduced area 
for the production of hay and oats for horses, Ger- 
many will clearly need more passenger cars, yet the 
level-of-industry plan provides only for a production 
of 40,000, as against 96,000 in 1929 and 205,600 in 
1935 (for the latter figures, see Statistisches Jahrbuch 
fiir das Deutsche Reich [Berlin, 1937], p. 169). 


«This assumption would be arbitrary in any 
event. The only warrant for it is the fact that in 
1929 the unrestricted industries accounted for 45.65 
per cent of the total German exports of finished 
goods. If in 1936 they had maintained this share, 
which actually was much reduced, the export of au- 
thorized products would have been 1,734,000,000 
marks—the figure which the authors assume for the 
German postwar economy and which is 43 per cent 
above the actual figure for 1936 (1,210,5000,00). 
The share of the “authorized” industries in total 
German exports, however, was reduced mainly by 
factors which wil] again operate in the future, for in- 
stance, by the rise of new textile industries outside 
of Europe; and therefore there is no sound basis for 
Johnson and Hamburger’s calculation. 


*The state department itself implicitly recog- 
nized the incompatibility of the level-of-industry 
plan with the goal of German rehabilitation by the 
following statement: “In fixing the amount of in- 
dustrial capacity necessary for export, the provision 
of margins of safety is unnecessary if Germany’s ex- 
port potential is estimated on a reasonable basis” 
(United States economic policy toward Germany, p. 
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at which the most competent defenders of the 
Potsdam plan have arrived, that a few economic 
miracles would be required to make the scheme 
workable and that it is entirely unfit as a basis 
for an American policy.?3 

Impracticable as the level-of-industry plan 
is, its evil effects have so far been limited: first, 
because Germany’s shortage of coal and raw 


98). The most reasonable estimate, of course, cannot 
possibly account for all the adverse factors in a situa- 
tion as confused as that of Germany at the present 
time. The state department would certainly not 
have made the statement if it had not felt unable to 
maintain that the level-of-industry plan was calcu- 
lated with a safety margin of exports over imports; 
and the fact that none can be shown means that 
there is actually a deficit. 


23 Although the American negotiators, caught as 
they were between economic facts and political 
necessities, can certainly not be made responsible for 
all the defects of the agreements, it is hard to justify 
their consent to the methods used in compiling the 
level-of-industry plan. Ginsburg reports on this 
point as follows: “In negotiating the level-of-indus- 
try plan, each industry was ordinarily separately 
considered. Although an effort was made to keep in 
mind the consequences of cuts in one industry on 
other related industries, the initial process of negoti- 
ation simply did not lend itself to the preparation of 
a rounded, internally consistent plan. 

“Differences in viewpoint on particular industries 
were frequently resolved by averaging the four posi- 
tions. The average sometimes had no bearing on the 
actual need. This is painfully apparent, for example, 
in the case of machine tools where retained capacity 
was reduced to 11.4 per cent of prewar capacity. 

“The Soviets and the French were dominantly 
interested in cutsin the basic industries so that often 
concessions were made by the British and Americans 
in these industries in return for concessions in the 
light industries. This sometimes led to a situation in 
which not enough capacity was retained in the basic 
or intermediate industries to support full use of re- 
tained finishing capacity” (pp. 67-68). 

Ginsburg still tries to exculpate the responsible 
negotiators by reference to “pressure to reach an 
agreement” in the face of “practically unlimited” 
problems and difficulties; but in the spring of 194¢ 
the need for an agreement was not nearly so great as 
during the war. An apologist for the American con- 
sent to the level-of-industry plan, however, might 
argue that it would have been unwise for the United 
States to be found opposed to France in this matter 
as well as on the issue of the western boundaries. 
He might add that great harm was unlikely to be 
done by adopting the plan because from the outset 
there was little chance that it would be put into full 
operation. 
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materials did not permit industry to reach even 
the low ceilings of the plan and, second, because 
the operation of the plan, except with regard to 
munitions industries in the narrow sense,?4 was 
suspended in the American and British zones 
on account of the refusal of Russia and France to 
agree to the economic unification of Germany.*5 
So long as the plan is not permanently abolished, 
however, it will probably detract from the de- 
termination with which the military govern- 
ment will seek to revive German industry, for 
the occupation authorities will still feel obliged 
to follow the basic idea of the plan: limitation of 
increase in Germany’s industrial capacity. Since 
Germany’s industrial revival is vitally impor- 
tant not merely for Germany but for Europe 
and for the United States as well, the level-of- 
industry plan should be abolished as soon as 
possible. 

The whole idea of fixing long-term ceilings for 
those German industries which are equally im- 
portant for war and peace is impracticable un- 
less it is confined to a very few “key” industries 
in the original sense of this now loosely used 
term: industries of relatively small economic 
volume but of crucial importance for a coun- 
try’s major effort. In peacetime, a nation which 
is forbidden to produce these goods or which is 
allowed to produce them only in limited quan- 
tities can import the needed amounts from 
abroad without imposing a heavy burden on its 
balance of payments or losing important oppor- 
tunities for domestic employment. That was the 
idea of Harold G. Moulton and Louis Marlio in 
their book, The control of Germany and Japan,* 
in which they suggested the elimination of, for 
instance, German aluminum ingot production 


24 Even the dismantling of these factories, how- 
ever, is not so innocuous as it may seem at first sight. 
Nobody, of course, wishes Germany to have any air- 
plane, tank, or gun factories, but parts of these 
plants could in many instances have been converted 
to the production of badly needed peace goods. This 
is especially true of those chemical plants which pro- 
duced nitrogen, one of the most important fertilizer 
elements, as Herbert Hoover rightly emphasized 
(Report No. 3, p. 10). Although the reclamation of 
this plant capacity would perhaps not be of much use 
for the moment, because the bottleneck in nitrogen 
production may be coal rather than plant capacity, 
the situation in this respect is likely to change with- 
in the foreseeable future. 


2s Plants already earmarked for reparation trans- 
fer were also exempt from the suspension. 


% Washington, 1944. 
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and the limitation of electric power generation 
(but not of power consumption; the importation 
of electric energy was to be facilitated). Any 
limitation reducing severely the aggregate eco- 
nomic volume of German industry would force 
the Allies to answer unanswerable questions, 
Even without restriction, the German economy 
will for a number of years, in all probability, 
fail to produce a substantial excess above the re- 
quirements of a minimum standard of living 
since a great deal will have to be spent on re. 





} 


construction and readjustment. Nothing short _ 


of a comprehensive plan for Germany could en- 
able the Allies to decide whether, and when, this 
small margin could be reduced by industrial re- 
strictions without making it impossible for the 
German people to enjoy a civilized standard of 
living. Such a plan would have to be drawn up 
in a fashion not envisaged either by the Control 
Council or by any author who has written on the 
subject; it would have to be based not merely 
on a comparison of physical resources with 
physical needs but also on a calculation of prices 
and incomes. This calculation is necessary in 
order to make sure that the goods produced 


a 


could be bought with the wages and other in- | 


comes which industry, under the circumstances, 
could afford to pay and to make sure also that 
the German export industries would have 
enough competitive strength in the world mar- 
kets. Outside the Soviet Union, no model ex- 
ists for any such plan, and the Soviet technique 
of planning is not sufficiently known, and, more- 
over, it is difficult to apply elsewhere. Very like- 
ly Germany will have to develop a plan later on, 
but the idea that the victor powers should plan 
for Germany at this juncture, when so many es- 





sential facts are still unknown and the atmos- | 


phere is so unfavorable to objective statistical 
analysis, is an invitation to calamity. Of course, 
it is always possible to compile a spurious 
“plan” showing that the Germans will be able 


to live on what is left to them, because in deal- | 


ing with the unguessable one can always assume 
convenient figures; but the Allies must not de- 
stroy their own moral authority by figure-jug- 


SS 


gling if they still wish to guide German reorien- _ 


tation. 

Nor is the level-of-industry plan as a con- 
tribution to international security worth what 
it costs in economic terms. The industrial re- 
quirements of future warfare are unknown and 
therefore cannot be taken into account. Nor can 
industrial ceilings in Germany prevent the 
growth of industries close to its borders (in east- 
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ern France, Sweden, and Poland); and if at 
some future time Germany again becomes ag- 
gressive and the other powers relax their watch- 
fulness, a surprise attack may bring these re- 
sources into German possession. Against any re- 
maining security value of the Potsdam idea, the 
victors must weigh three effects which will de- 
tract from the security of peace: first, the 
strengthening of the “have not’’ sentiment in 
Germany, which in a “Potsdamized’”’ Germany 
would have an incomparably greater basis in 
reality than it had in any previous period so that 
many Germans would be led to believe that they 
have nothing to lose by aggression; second, the 
numerical reduction of that part of the German 
population which has always been the strongest 
pillar of democracy and peace, namely, the in- 
dustrial working class; and, third, the reduction 
of one of the greatest handicaps of any future 
German war effort, the deficit in food and raw 
materials. To make the tremendous effort re- 
quired for the maintenance and operation of the 
ceiling mechanism merely to give Germany a 
well-balanced economy would be an act of ques- 
tionable wisdom even if its prospective economic 
effects were less disastrous. Although the devis- 
ing of long-range safeguards suffers from the lim- 
itations of all forecasts, the best chance of deny- 
ing Germany the physical power for future ag- 
gression seems to be—aside from supervision of 
plants—the greatest possible unbalancing of its 
economy. The prohibition of an agricultural 
tariff would probably have more security value 
than a steel ceiling.?7 

Whereas no ceilings should be imposed on 
German production for peace (except some gen- 
uine key industries), supervision should be made 
as effective as possible.?* Allied inspectors should 


27 The rejection of this idea by Mouton and 
Mak Lio (p. 18) is based on arguments which were 
not very strong when the booklet was written and 
have since been further weakened, for the authors 
considered merely the separation of East Prussia 
from the Reich but not the cession of other agricul- 
tural territory beyond the Oder-Neisse line. Of 
course, the supervisors of German foreign trade will 
have to be on guard against excessive stock-piling of 
food, and this control will be facilitated by the exist- 
ence of a world food organization which, for econom- 
ic reasons, will keep the disposition of crops under 
continuous observation. 


a8 “‘r. We should free German industry, subject 
to a control commission, which will see that she does 
no evil in industry, just as we see that she does not 
move into militarism through armies and navies. 

“The difference between this concept and the 
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have unlimited rights of investigation and 
should be obliged to report any attempt to man- 
ufacture weapons or to form military or para- 
military organizations.2? Prompt enforcement 
of all injunctions against dangerous acts can be 
provided without any basic difficulties if the 
Allies have the necessary will-power and if they 
allow the central government, which will be re- 
sponsible to them, enough power to deal with 
nationalist conspirators in all parts of the Reich 
without being hampered by states’ rights.3° 
Abandonment of the ceiling idea will not 
make it impossible to impose effective repara- 
tions on Germany. It is true that the Potsdam 
Agreement established a tie between ceilings and 
reparations by providing that all “productive 
capacity not needed for permitted production 
shall be removed in accordance with the repara- 
tions plan .... or if not removed shall be de- 
stroyed.’’3' But this connection is not insepara- 
ble, not even with regard to reparations through 
delivery of capital equipment: “Germany suf- 
fers today, and will continue to suffer for some 
considerable time, not from lack of capital 
equipment or plant capacity but from shortages 


‘level of industry’ concept is the saving of several 
hundreds of dollars a year to the American and 
British taxpayers. It is the difference between the 
regeneration and the further degeneration of Eu- 
rope. 

“2. The removal and destruction of plants (ex- 
cept direct arms plants) should stop” (Hoover, 
Report No. 3, p. 16). 


29 Since paramilitary organizations are likely to 
be formed by nationalistic groups even if the govern- 
ment is strictly opposed to any such undertakings, it 
is important that the German police be sufficiently 
well armed to cope with conspiracies of that nature. 
On the one hand, standards of eligibility for police 
service should be strict so as to prevent the infiltra- 
tion of antidemocratic elements; on the other hand, 
that force should be given substan .1 leeway in se- 
lecting its equipment. Danger to peace does not lie 
in the rifles, Tommy guns, and armored cars of a well 
screened German police but in the formation of il- 
legal nationalistic groups which the police must com- 
bat. It would have been very much better if the re- 
publican Prussian police had been the strongest 
physical force in Germany during the Weimar 
period. 


3° On this point see my review article, “The Allies 
and Germany’s future,” Journal of modern history, 
XVIII (1946), 252-53. 


3* United States economic policy toward Germany, 
p. 81. 
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of raw materials, fuel, food, transport and 
skilled and able bodied manpower, and from 
lack of an acceptable means of exchange. These 
are limiting factors, not plant capacity.’’3? The 
transfer of equipment from places where it must 
stand idle to regions where it can be profitably 
used is an economically reasonable act, even if 
after the passing of the present crisis it should 
become necessary to replace that machinery in 
its original location. In spite of many assertions 
to the contrary, there is no evidence that Ger- 
many has a single electric generator, a single 
blast furnace, or a single turning lathe in excess 
of what it eventually will need (it may perhaps 
be different with some more specialized equip- 
ment). But in the present period of transition it 
can legitimately be forced to share equipment 
with the victim nations even if the transfer in- 
volves some loss in usefulness of the machines. 

The criterion for the approval of reparation 
transfers, however, must always be an adequate 
relationship between the gain to the victim na- 
tions and the loss to Germany. Equipment re- 
moved from the Reich under the Potsdam 
Agreement has, in many instances, been of little 
or no use to the receiving peoples. Severe losses 
were inevitable because machines can best be 
used within the plants for which they were 
originally destined, and plants can work most 
efficiently in the places for which they were de- 
signed; lack of sheltering, of transport facilities, 
and of skilled manpower for handling delicate 
machinery were aggravating factors which are 
likely to continue. Except in special cases, re- 
moval of capital equipment is definitely inferior 
to deliveries from current production as a meth- 
od of providing reparations.33 


32 GINSBURG, p. 34. The lack of fuel, the most im- 
portant of the limiting factors, is a result not entirely 
of low productivity of mining, as an effect of the war, 
but also of compulsory coal exports. No other single 
factor of Allied policy has caused such serious hard- 
ships in Germany as these exports, yet in fairness to 
the western victim nations they cannot be abolished. 
Probably they will have to be reduced, and the pres- 
ent price of $10 f.o.b. Duisburg should certainly be 
raised. The Russian argument that this price 
amounts to concealed reparations to the West seems 
pretty convincing, and all reparations should be 
either openly accounted for or abolished. About the 
coal-price question see GINSBURG (p. 41 n.), who 
gives the relevant facts but takes a slightly different 
attitude. 


33 There are two forms of reparations from cur- 
rent production: deliveries in kind and payment of 
some of the proceeds from exports of currently pro- 
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For this reason alone it is perfectly under- 
standable that Soviet Russia, since the middle 
of 1946, has wished to shift the emphasis of 
Allied reparation policy from equipment deliv- 
eries to those of goods manufactured in Ger- 
many or of their proceeds in foreign currency.34 
Accordingly, the Soviet Union is now willing to 
agree to a liberalization of the ceilings in order 
that Germany may be able to produce for repa- 
rations. This complete reversal of the Russian 
position—as late as March 1946, in the negotia- 
tions about the level-of-industry plan, the Sovi- 
et delegates insisted on the lowest ceilings— 
may be due to the unsatisfactory results of 
equipment removals; to the urgency of Russian 
economic needs, producing a greater emphasis 
on economic as compared with purely political 
or military considerations; or to some aspect of 
Soviet political strategy which has not yet be- 
come fully visible. 

Whatever the Soviet motives, the Russians 
have now chosen the inherently stronger posi- 
tion. The evidence of the period following the 
first World War does not prove, as has often 
been maintained, that reparations from current 
production will not be paid for a substantial 
number of years. The moral to be drawn from 
the 1920’s is, rather, that the magnitude of repa- 
rations must be adjusted to the volume of world 
trade, that generally a reparations program 
must be administered with will-power tempered 
by economic reason, and that a grave economic 
depression will stop the flow of reparations, at 
least temporarily. Nor is it true, as Ginsburg 
assumes, that “recurring reparations after the 
reconstruction period is over would probably 
serve no purpose except to undermine world 
trade.”’35 In a prosperous world—and to a con- 
siderable extent prosperity will depend on eco- 
nomic policy—reparations of reasonable mag- 
nitude will be very useful to the recipients. Nor 
is there much validity in Ginsburg’s belief that 


duced commodities. At present, all goods can be 
readily sold. If the receiving nations have any pref- 
erence, it is for deliveries in kind. Later on, the situa- 
tion may be reversed, and preference for money pay- 
ments may give rise to transfer difficulties similar to 
those with which the Dawes committee had to deal. 


34 At the Paris Reparations Conference, Decem- 
ber 1945, France and the smaller nations also adopt- 
ed a resolution in favor of reparations “from exist- 
ing stock and current production” (see United States 
economic policy toward Germany, pp. 124-25). 


35 P, 31. 
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in the post-reconstruction period only Soviet 
Russia would remain a customer for German 
reparation exports in the products of heavy in- 
dustries and that therefore ‘‘a program of re- 
curring reparations from heavy industries would 
_.,. force the establishment of extremely close 
commercial ties with the USSR”’—a result unde- 
sirable from a western point of view.4° Germany 
has always exported much machinery to western 
Europe and to the United States as a part of 
that exchange of highly specialized manufac- 
tured products among the industrialized nations 
which is so often underestimated in its quantita- 
tive significance. Moreover, the industrializa- 
tion of the colonial and semicolonial countries 
will for decades offer a vast market for equip- 
ment; and, if Germany is permitted to recon- 
struct its industrial machinery, it will undoubt- 
edly participate in these exports and earn for- 
eign currency in excess of the raw materials used 
up in the production of the exported goods, and 
it can pay part of these earnings as reparations. 
No such scheme, however, will work if the 
sums demanded as reparations are beyond the 
German capacity to pay at the time when the 
payments come due. The amounts cannot be 
considered independent of the time element. 
“Tt is unlikely that the same serious objections 
could be made to recurring reparations from 
Germany beginning, say, in 1955, as can be 
made now.’’3?7 The Soviet demand for five-bil- 
lion-dollar reparations from current production, 
to which another five billion would have to be 
added for other reparation claimants,3* would 
not seem exaggerated if Germany were allowed 
an adequate recuperating period before the 
start of payments and if, furthermore, the pay- 
ments were stretched over several decades. Un- 
fortunately, the Russians wish to receive these 
payments within the next ten years. 
Exaggerated reparations will impose a con- 
tinuous burden on the United States and Great 
Britain, because the American and British 


© Pp. 38-39. 
37 Tbid., p. 31. 


3§ Of the ten billion dollars which the Russians 
wish to receive for themselves (a sum which, again, 
would have to be doubled to include the claims of 
other victim nations), they apparently intend to 
collect five in equipment. Although Ginsburg does 
not state this explicitly, it is implied in his calcula- 
tions (pp. 20 and 47). I am not aware of his source, 
but his assumption is certainly more than a mere 
hypothesis. 


zones are in urgent need of imports and these 
powers feel responsible for the maintenance of a 
minimum standard of living for the inhabitants. 
Moreover, the plan of an integrated rehabilita- 
tion policy for the whole of western Europe—a 
scheme gradually taking shape through Ameri- 
can initiative—cannot be carried out either 
without Germany or with a starving Germany; 
and therefore the western powers would have no 
choice but to restore, at their own expense, the 
equivalent of the excessive payments which 
Russia demands. Anticipating some such de- 
velopment, the American and British delega- 
tions to the Potsdam Conference insisted on the 
principle that necessary imports should be a 
first charge on all German productive capacity 
in excess of domestic needs: all such capacity 
should be used primarily to produce for export 
in order to provide payment for imports of in- 
dispensable food or raw materials.39 This prin- 
ciple has been established beyond doubt for the 
American and British zones. A controversy still 
exists as to whether the Russians are entitled to 
take a portion of the current production in their 
own zone, as they are doing, before the whole of 
Germany shows an import-export balance and 
a new agreement is made providing for repara- 
tions from current output.4° The French, never 


39 Since the limitations of German industrial 
capacity, also provided in the Potsdam document, 
were not intended to permit any production in ex- 
cess of domestic needs and of payment for necessary 
imports, the western negotiators could well believe 
that they had written into the agreement a virtual 
prohibition of reparations from current production, 
although such reparations had been contemplated at 
Yalta. Not all German industries, it is true, were to 
be restricted, but all “authorized” industries depend 
in some way on the restricted ones and therefore 
were also indirectly limited. 

If the United States and British delegates at 
Potsdam were conscious of having granted any ex- 
ception from the first-charge principle, it can have 
been only with regard to the 20 per cent “reparations 
tax” on coal exports. Compulsory deliveries of coal 
were imposed on Germany before the Potsdam 
protocol was signed (see United States economic pol- 
icy toward Germany, p. 76). We do not know yet 
when it was decided that only 80 per cent of the coal 
price should be paid and 20 per cent credited on 
reparation account. Conceivably this settlement was 
made after Potsdam, when the French accepted the 
position of an occupying power and refused to be 
strictly bound by the first-charge principle (see be- 
low, p. 248). 


4° See GINSBURG, pp. 25-26. Ginsburg explains 
that the Russians base their case partly on the use 
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bound by the Potsdam Agreement because they 
were not represented at the Conference, fol- 
lowed the Russian example but agreed to limit 
their current reparations to 20 per cent of the 
value of all goods exported from the French 
zone; 80 per cent is to be paid in cash and thus 
is available for the payment of German im- 
ports.# 

Current reparations that are out of propor- 


of the term “removals” in section IV, paragraph 1, 
of the Potsdam Agreement (“Reparation claims of 
the USSR shall be met by removals from the zone of 
Germany occupied by the USSR” [United States 
economic policy toward Germany, p. 83}). ‘The argu- 
ment is that ‘removals’ encompass the current out- 
put as well as capital assets” (GINSBURG, p. 24). 

In Ginsburg’s own report, however, the ante- 
cedents of the present controversy make the case 
appear an object lesson on the advantages of pos- 
session rather than on the political significance of 
semantics. The original issue concerned the defini- 
tion of war booty: Should the Russians be entitled to 
confiscate as booty only “property owned by the 
German army” or also any “factories and machinery 
engaged in war production’’? “The problem proved 
insoluble ....the American delegation finally of- 
fered to place reparations on a zonal basis. A bargain 
was struck. With the zonal principle established it 
made no difference whether the Russians described 
what they took as reparations or as war booty” 
(ibid., p. 25). The term “removal” was supposed to 
cover both. We may conclude from this interesting 
story that the definition of “war booty” was left to 
the Russians, as far as their own zone was con- 
cerned. 

But “war booty” cannot conceivably be so de- 
fined as to include current output, i.e., goods that 
did not exist at the time of surrender. If such goods 
are to be removed—and there is, of course, nothing 
in the term “removal” that would not be just as well 
applicable to current production as to capital as- 
sets—they can only be removed as reparations; and 
the definition of “reparations” was not left to uni- 
lateral decision. The Potsdam Agreement stipulates 
in section III, paragraph 14 (f), that common pol- 
icies were to be established with regard to “repara- 
tion and removal of industrial war potential.” This 
provision was implemented by the level-of-industry 
plan. If the Russians now take reparations from cur- 
rent production, the reason is not the use of the 
term “removal” in some passage of the Potsdam 
document but the fact that in their own zone they 
are the supreme authority and not subject to any 
effective control. 


* Field report on the French zone in Germany. 
(“Foundation information pamphlets,” No. 1.) 
Washington: Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 1946. 
Pp. 26. $0.25. Information cited from p. 15. 


tion to the economic capacity left to the Reich 
not merely would throw a permanent financial 
burden on the United States and England but 
would also enable Russia, as the chief creditor, 
to hold the whip hand over every German gov- 
ernment.# These aspects have recently been 
much discussed by American and British ob- 
servers and statesmen. The reverse side has not 
been given equal attention. If the Soviet Union 
were denied all reparations from current pro- 
duction in the western zones, the last vestige of 
Russian interest in putting Germany as a whole 
on its feet would probably vanish. The likeli- 
hood that the unification of Germany will not 
be achieved would then grow into certainty. 
The agreements which will have to be conclud- 
ed, in the event that unification fails, to prevent 
chaotic conditions and intolerable frictions 
would then become impossible. Reparations 
from current production must therefore find a 
place in the scheme of American policy. The 
concomitant is, of course, the scrapping of most 
if not all ceilings on German industrial produc- 
tion for peace. The United States government 
should find it all the easier to carry out sucha 


# The Russians have invented a form of repara- 
tions which, if maintained, will give them great per- 
manent influence in their zone, even in the event 
that it should some day be evacuated by their mili- 
tary forces, and it is not impossible that they wish to 
extend that system to the other parts of Germany 
once the Reich becomes autonomous: “The Soviets 
have taken title to 200-220 of the most important 
industrial works in their zone as ‘Soviet state prop- 
erty.’ These have been incorporated under a newly 
established ‘Corporation of Soviet Industries,’ em- 
ploying 300,000 to 400,000 Germans, who are now 
‘Soviet State employees.’ . . . . No reparations settle- 
ment will be final until the disposition—which com- 
prises 30-35% of the industrial production of the 
Soviet zone—is determined. The immediate ques- 
tion is whether these plants are part of the German 
level of industry. The long-range question is whether 
these plants, if Soviet ownership persists, will be 
subject to German law” (GINSBURG, p. 35). Even if 
this corporation is not formally exempt from Ger- 
man jurisdiction, it is clear that a region where 30- 
35 per cent of the industrial capacity is owned by a 
foreign power, which thereby becomes the largest 
employer, is not really free. It is easy to see HOOVER'S 
point when he stated: “German industry must be 
operated by Germans if any international control is 
to work, if she is to recover production and is to 
serve all nations equally” (Report No. 3, p. 16). But 
will this kind of argument—or, in fact, anything the 
western powers can do—induce the Soviet Union 
to abrogate an arrangement which seems ideally 
suited to its purposes? 
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change of policy because, as early as July 1946, 
Molotov proclaimed that ‘‘the peaceful indus- 
tries of Germany must be given an opportunity 
to develop on a wider scale’’43 and also because 
the United States has from the outset taken the 
position that the level-of-industry plan repre- 
sents merely a temporary solution and that it 
must still be decided what industrial restrictions 
should be included in the final peace.‘4 
American policy, while still trying to secure 
a modicum of agreement among the Allies on a 
peace with Germany, is forced to cope with the 
emergencies of the transition period in its own 
zone and in the British, which have been eco- 
nomically linked together since even before the 
establishment of a bizonal German administra- 
tion by the necessity of exchanging food for 
coal. No fear has ever proved more completely 
unfounded than the apprehensions, so much in 
the foreground immediately after the cessation 
of hostilities, that Germany might surpass the 
other European nations in speed of recovery. 
These fears were caused or at least strengthened 
by the realization that German factories had, on 
the whole, suffered far less from bombing than 
had transport facilities and the residential sec- 
tions in German cities. Allied observers did not 


43 GINSBURG, p. 19. 


44“The present determination ....is not de- 
signed to impose permanent limitations on the Ger- 
man economy. The volume of permitted production 
of a peace time character will be subject to constant 
review after February 2, 1946; and final Allied de- 
cisions regarding restrictions to be maintained on 
German industrial capacity and production will not 
be made until the framing of the peace settlement 
with Germany” (United States economic policy to- 
ward Germany, p. 93). This sentence is contained in 
a declaration by the department of state, of Decem- 
ber 12, 1945, written while the level-of industry plan 
was being prepared. The date of February 2, 1946 
was the original dead line for the determination of 
“the amount of equipment to be removed from the 
Western zones on account of reparations” (Potsdam 
Agreement, section IV, paragraph 5, ibid., p. 84). 
This requirement was fulfilled after a few weeks’ de- 
lay by the jevel-of-industry plan. 

In line with its policy of convincing the Germans 
that they would soon be given a wide range of free- 
dom to improve their lot by their own efforts, the de- 
partment of state interpreted the Potsdam rule of 
limiting the German standard of living to the Eu- 
ropean average as referring merely “to the year im- 
mediately following the two years of reparation re- 
movals” (ibid., p. 93). According to the Potsdam 
Agreement, the removal period was to end in the 
spring of 1948. 


immediately realize the extent to which the dis- 
ruption of services of all kinds would reduce the 
operations of plants which were physically in- 
tact, or nearly so. Also, the significance of the 
bottlenecks which were sure to develop, and of 
which coal proved by far the worst, was not easy 
to estimate. None of these explanations, how- 
ever, can excuse the underestimation of the 
task of putting Germany back on its feet, as 
shown in the following passage of the original 
directive to General Eisenhower (J.C. 1067): 
“Except as may be necessary to carry out these 
objectives, you will take no steps (a) looking 
toward the economic rehabilitation of Germany, 
or (6) designed to maintain or strengthen the 
German economy.’’4 

Although the directive recognized that pre- 
vention of starvation and disease would justify 
measures of economic rehabilitation and im- 
provement, the passage shows a failure to under- 
stand that only the greatest possible effort in 
rehabilitating Germany would be sufficient to 
provide that substantial reparations might be 
collected in any form without making it impos- 
sible for the German people to continue its 
physical existence. Despite the fact that the 
Potsdam Agreement states in more positive 
terms the aim of the Big Three to encourage 
German reconstruction, the extent to which the 
declaration superseded the directive remained 
uncertain until very recently, when new instruc- 
tions were issued to General Lucius D. Clay 
which place definite emphasis on reconstruc- 
tion. Gradually United States policy is becom- 
ing more and more determined by the idea 
which the state department has expressed in this 
sentence: “The most important long range 
problem for the German economy is hope.” 

When all political limitations are taken into 
account, it seems difficult to lay much of the 
blame for the present deplorable state of the 
German question upon the Truman administra- 
tion, and it would not be surprising to find, when 
all the material is available, that the problem of 
reconciling economic necessities with the justi- 
fied claims of the victim nations was handled as 
well as could be expected under the circum- 
stances. Much more open to criticism is the pol- 
icy of the present government in dealing with 
Germany’s future economic system. The Pots- 


48 United States economic policy toward Germany, 
p. 63. 

4 [bid., p. 49. For the text of the new directive 
see New York Times, July 16, 1947. 
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dam Agreement, very likely on American initia- 
tive, declared that ‘cartels, trusts, and other 
monopolistic arrangements” should be eliminat- 
ed,47 but neither American nor German experi- 
ence in the field of monopoly control seems to 
have been taken sufficiently into account. With 
the possible exception of the first few years after 
its enactment, the Sherman Anti-trust Act was 
never spectacularly effective, and the German 
cartel law,4* more limited in its aims than Anglo- 
Saxon law, provided for little more than a pin- 
prick policy against some cartels, while it prob- 
ably strengthened others. What can justify the 
expectation that the occupying powers, apply- 
ing the old methods but operating under in- 
finitely more difficult circumstances, will suc- 
ceed in an undertaking which came close to be- 
ing a failure both in the United States and in the 
Weimar Republic? One does not need a very in- 
timate knowledge of monopoly practices to fore- 
see that such measures as the dissolution of the 
I.G. Farben into its component corporations‘? 
will be without substantial effect. Nor does the 
limitation of the size of the individual enterprise 
by the decartelization law of February 1947 
open any prospect of real success in the fight 
against monopoly.s° 

If monopolistic restriction of output is to be 
forestalled in Germany, there is probably no 
other way of doing it than by socialization of the 


47 United States economic policy toward Germany, 
pp. 68 and 81. The latter citation refers to a pas- 
sage in J.C. 1067, implementing the cartel pro- 
visions of the Potsdam Agreement. 


48 Verordnung gegen Missbrauch wirtschaftlicher 
Machtstellungen of November 2, 1923. 


49 See New York Times, Nov. 12, 1946. 


5° There is a touch of unintended irony in state- 
ments such as the following, which refers to the de- 
cartelization law, drawn up in identical wording for 
the British and American zones: “Drafted in accord- 
ance with paragraph 12 of the Potsdam Agreement, 
these laws are modeled after the Sherman Anti Trust 
Act in the United States and will help to provide the 
basis for the development of a free and competitive 
German industrial economy” (“Decartelization,” 
Weekly Information Bulletin of the Office of the Mili- 
tary Government for Germany, U.S., No. 82 of March 
3, 1947, p. 34). If the author of this semiofficial arti- 
cle really believes that the Sherman Act provided 
the “‘basis for the development of a free and competi- 
tive ... . industrial economy” in the United States, 
he is not well qualified to administer American eco- 
nomic policies in Germany. 





basic industries. Unless production of coal, steel, 
electric power, and some other basic commod- 
ities is operated by the government in the inter- 
est of the consumers, it is impossible to see how 
the emergence of new Thyssens and Krupps can 
be prevented, and this is even more important 
politically than economically. In Germany, as 
elsewhere, the finished-goods industries have in 
the past shown somewhat less ability to form 
strong cartels, and those which were formed 
were often effective only because they had the 
support of the primary producers. A new and 
better antimonopoly law may perhaps cope ef- 
fectively with these less difficult problems if the 
basic industries are so managed by the govern- 
ment as to promote rather than to stifle compe- 
tition on the processing level. 

The American government should therefore 
have given its support to the British decision to 
nationalize the industries of the Ruhr. Actually, 
the United States has refused in advance to 
sanction nationalization measures which the bi- 
zonal German administration might wish to in- 
augurate; and this refusal, regardless of the 
reasons advanced, has the effect of opposition. 
Although the United States has indicated that 
it would not obstruct a German desire, legiti- 
mately expressed by a fully representative legis- 
lature, to give the German economy a socialist 
form, neither a German citizen nor an Allied 
officer will doubt that the United States prefers 
a “free enterprise economy” in Germany. The 
new directive to General Clay contains the fol- 
lowing passage: “While it is your duty to give 
the German people an opportunity to learn of 
the principles and advantages of free enter- 
prise, you will refrain from interfering in the 
question of public ownership of enterprises in 
Germany, except to insure that any choice for 
or against public ownership is made freely 


st The enlargement of the powers of the bizonal 
administration as of June 10, 1947 (see New York 
Times, June 3, 1947) may involve a withdrawal of 
American objections to a nationalization policy if 
the new bizonal council decides in favor of such a 
policy; but the details of the new arrangement are 
not yet sufficiently known to permit a definite judg- 
ment. 


stSpokesmen for the United States military 
government usually argue: “If the Germans have 
socialism, it must be by free choice and not by mili- 
tary edict” (see in the New York Times, May 7, 
1947 the report by Delbert Clark; the same phrase 
is found in other New York Times reports; see also 
the New Leader of Feb. 8, 1947). 
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through the normal processes of democratic 
government.’’s3 

This attitude is part of the belief that the 
advance of communism will be blocked by capi- 
talistic institutions. But, in reality, partisanship 
for the “free enterprise system”’ is not a particu- 
larly good position from which to fight com- 
munism in Europe; democratic socialism is, on 
the whole, a much better one. Not merely has 
the support which so many industrialists gave 
to the Fascist cause greatly added to the pre- 
war hostility of the European masses toward 
capitalism and destroyed almost all vestiges of 
the belief that capitalistic institutions are a 
guarantee of human liberty but the moral basis 
of property rights has also been shattered by the 
destructive effects of the war. The bombs which 
hit homes, stores, and factories without regard 
to the merits of their owners and destroyed the 
fruits of hard work, of frugality, and of intelli- 
gent business leadership just as completely as 
the speculator’s earnings and the swindler’s loot 
have made the customary justification of pri- 
vate property seem at present inapplicable in 
the war-devastated countries. It is true that the 
weakening of the moral foundations on which 
property rests has not eliminated the desire of 
the property owners to defend their rights. On 
the contrary, the beneficiaries of lucky chance 
are frantically trying to protect themselves 
against those who have lost everything and who 
desire equalization of fortunes and against those 
who never had much and now feel that the time 
has come to wipe out social differences. This is 
a tragic struggle—as tragic as the effort of a 
shipwrecked man to defend his plank against 
his drowning fellows. There are valid economic 
reasons why a Bavarian or Italian peasant 
should not be forced into collectivization or 
taxed so heavily as to be reduced to the same 
status as the average city-dweller or “‘expellee,” 
although from the viewpoint of abstract justice 
it is difficult to see why farmer Fritz Schmidt, 
living near Ratisbon on at least half his pre-war 
standard of living (after payment of taxes), 
Should be able to continue in that position, 
when farmer Hans Schmidt, who used to live 
near Breslau and was able to save only what he 
could carry on his back, is trying to sustain life 
on a pitiful dole and a more pitiful official ra- 
tion. 

Perhaps the small owners will be so afraid of 
attacks upon their property that they will effec- 


33 New York Times, July 16, 1947. 


tively block all socialization, even measures di- 
rected only against large landowners and big 
business. There are indications of that trend in 
northwest Germany as well as in Bavaria. 
Early in March the new legislative assembly of 
North-Rhine-Westphalia, with a majority of 
Christian Democrats, enacted a law which ap- 
parently left no room for state ownership and 
which seems to aim at the diffusion of property 
in large industrial enterprises among private in- 
dividuals and local communities.s4 The decision 
of the landtag, however, is not necessarily indic- 
ative of the sentiment in the population. The 
Christian Democrats refused to submit the 
question of socialization to a referendum. Prob- 
ably they would have been eager for such a 
decision by the electorate had they anticipated 
an approval of the landtag’s action.ss Unlike 
the assembly in the Rhineland, the landtag of 
Hesse inserted a socialization clause in the con- 
stitution, and when the United States military 
government demanded a referendum on this 
point, the electorate upheld the provision by a 
two-thirds majority. In Berlin, all the Allied 
representatives in the Control Council for the 
city became convinced that “the population 
.... desire socialism and that therefore a bill 
paving the way for it ought to be approved.”’s7 
The enactment of a socialization law for Berlin 
seems to be imminent. 

This difference of opinion must, of course, be 
settled among the Germans. Wherever security 
considerations do not justify Allied interference, 
the principle formulated by Clair Wilcox for 
the state department should apply to Germany 


54 See ibid., Mar. 6, 1947. 


55 The majority of the voters supporting the 
Christian Democratic Union in the Rhineland are 
undoubtedly Catholic workers whose ideas on social- 
ization are little different from those of the Social- 
ists. The party leadership, on the other hand, may 
find great tactical advantages in taking a definite 
anti-socialist course. The Christian Democratic Un- 
ion is the heir of the former Center party, but the 
latter never obtained more than one-third of the to- 
tal vote in the North-Rhenish and Westphalian dis- 
tricts, whereas the Christian Democrats now have a 
majority. Consequently, the C.D.U., as the party 
now farthest to the right, must have attracted the 
former Conservative (Deutschnationale) vote. The 
C.D.U. will not be able to retain that vote unless it 
presents itself to the former Conservatives as a bul- 
wark of private property. 


86 Economist (London), LI (1946), 992. 
57 New York Times, May 24, 1947. 
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as well as to other nations: “Ruritania’s organi- 
zation of her internal economy is Ruritania’s 
business.”5* The United States military gov- 
ernment should be as willing to examine the 
Rhenish-Westphalian law providing for mixed 
ownership as the Hessian law providing for 
purely, or primarily, public ownership and 
should sanction either one if it provides reason- 
able guarantees against control of industry by a 
monopolistic clique. 


We should not even use our moral influence 
against socialism as such. To be sure, the United 
States must not discourage the small-property 
owners’ movement—and not merely because 
the small holders are a valuable counterweight 
against Soviet influence. But giant private en- 
terprise and private enterprise in the basic in- 
dustries will not, in the long run, prove tenable 
in Europe, even if temporary political and psy- 
chological conditions may give it a lease on life 
in some places. We have a great stake in the 
farsightedness and moderation of those who are 
generally on our side. In China and other places 
we have already suffered from the folly and the 
fanaticism of those whom we had to treat as 
friends. We should not cause the peasants and 


58 Fundamentals of U.S. trade policy. Address by 
Clair Writcox, department of state. (“Publications 
of the department of state,” No. 2663; “(Commercial 
policy series,” No. 95.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 14. $0.10. Statement on 
p. 5. In this address, delivered before the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the speaker expressed 
measured regret about the trend toward collectiviza- 
tion in the world, mainly because “governments, if 
actuated by something other than economic motives, 
may deliberately buy where prices are high and sell 
where they are low” (p. 4). This argument refers 
primarily to government monopolies of foreign trade, 
but nationalization of large industrial enterprises 
would also cause government appointees to become 
important purchasers in the international markets. 
Buta nation with a consumer-oriented socialism, such 
as seems to be emerging in Britain and as may ap- 
pear in western Germany and other parts of western 
Europe, is less likely “to buy where prices are high 
and sell where they are low” than almost any other 
country. In the draft charter of the International 
Trade Organization an effort has been made to de- 
velop rules for commercial intercourse between na- 
tions with private enterprise systems and those with 
socialized economies This effort is of the greatest 
importance for our European policy, which requires 
that we establish close economic ties on a sound basis 
with socialistic as well as with capitalistic countries 
and that we do not encourage the former to believe 
that they have to depend on the Soviet Union. 


the petty bourgeoisie of Germany to think that 
we are in favor of their waging a political 
struggle against all socialization or against all 
nationalization. Whether or not we would con- 
sider nationalization a good thing for our own 
country is entirely beside the point. The best 
protection from communism will be afforded by 
that kind of organization which gives the Ger- 
mans, and especially those who may be tempted 
to pin their hopes on a Soviet-like order, the 
greatest amount of security and social justice to- 
gether with political liberty and guarantees 
against the return of fascism. A completely na- 
tionalized economic system would not appear 
the best solution if judged by these criteria, but 
neither would capitalism in the American sense. 

Since the prospects of inter-Allied agreement 
on the re-unification of the whole Reich seem 
poor, the United States and Britain must pro- 
ceed with the merger of their own zones, com- 
pleting the economic consolidation and adding 
the common political institutions which a de- 
mocracy needs, and they must try very hard to 
induce the French to join the merger. In the 
consolidated western zones, the Germans must 
be given freedom of peaceful industrial activity. 
The legal provisions which stand in the way of 
normal commercial intercourse between western 
Germany and the rest of the world must be 
abrogated. These steps, however, need not lead 
to the conclusion of a formal separate peace be- 
tween the western Allies and western Germany; 
that measure would be of questionable wisdom. 
Not only would it give the Soviet propagandists 
an excellent talking-point, but it would also be 
taken by the Germans as a confirmation that 
German unity cannot be salvaged, and that 
would lead to very undesirable psychological 
consequences. United States policy has nothing 
to gain by giving an aspect of finality to a settle- 
ment of the German question which neither the 
Germans nor the Russians will accept as final. 
It would be far better to admit that the unsatis- 
factory relations between the western powers 
and the Soviets make it impossible at the pres- 
ent time to work out a solution which can be 
labeled “permanent” and then to try to achieve 
the best possible modus vivendi.59 


59 Undoubtedly, the advocates of a separate 
peace with western Germany do not wish to pre- 
clude the possibility that later the peace might be ex- 
tended to the eastern portion. But in this event it 
would have to be entirely re-written, since many of 
the provisions will have to be different if the treaty 
covers the whole of Germany instead of only the 
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Too long the idea has been cultivated that a 
division of Europe along the Liibeck-Trieste 
line will by necessity make peace impossible. No 
person in his senses would propose such a divi- 
sion if the map could be drawn at will, but it 
cannot, and we might better make the best of 
what we are likely to get. Even if the coming 
foreign ministers’ conference in November fails 
to achieve substantially more than the last one, 
the resulting dangers to peace can be reduced by 
agreements on specific practical issues between 
East and West. Many precedents show that the 
existing fundamental differences do not always 
block the way to such agreements, which will be 
useful to both sides. The line which will go 
through Germany will be a great irritant, but it 
need not cut all the arteries of German national 
life. 

Although a partition of Germany involves 
grave political dangers, an economic balance 
can probably be achieved in the western zones 
alone. Of course, even less than the whole of 
Germany can the western sections become au- 
tarchic. They will need more exports than would 
the Reich within the Potsdam boundaries in 
order to pay for the additional food imports re- 
quired by their greater deficit in agricultural 
produce. The abolition of most, if not all, pro- 
duction ceilings on peacetime industry will there- 
fore be still more vital. The task of providing 
enough export commodities will fall heavily 
upon the industries of western Germany be- 
cause—contrary to a widespread opinion, which 
assumes that the Soviet zone of occupation is 
mostly agricultural—the industries of Saxony, 
Thuringia, and Berlin (which will not be west- 
ern in an economic sense) contributed heavily 
to total German exports under the Republic as 
well as under Hitler. Probably the export prob- 
lems of western Germany can be solved only if 
the great effort at liberalizing international 


west. A peace has no substantial advantage over a 
modified armistice unless it enables the nations and 
their leaders to rely on the durability of the agreed 
terms; and since such prospect of durability cannot 
be achieved, what is the purpose in formally signing 
a peace? 


trade policy, which is the purpose of the Inter- 
national Trade Conference at Geneva, is reason- 
ably successful. If this and other political and 
semipolitical prerequisites are satisfied, the loss 
of agricultural soil may not prove to be quite so 
serious for Germany as it would appear if judged 
by the effects of present barriers between the 
eastern and western zones. With the exception 
of Mecklenburg and some districts of the prov- 
ince of Saxony, most of the soil of the Russian 
zone is poor, and in a rationally organized world 
economy much of it would be reforested rather 
than used agriculturally. After the period of 
postwar shortages the same keen competition 
among sellers of agricultural products will ap- 
pear in the world markets as existed in the inter- 
war period, and then it will be an advantage for 
western German industry to be free of the bur- 
den of subsidies which it has had to pay to east- 
ern German agriculture for more than half a 
century. 

Although the economic rehabilitation of 
western Germany without the Russian zone is 
not hopeless from the outset, it will require a 
great deal of determination, wisdom, and skill 
on the part of the American government—and 
on the part of others as well. Will congress per- 
mit the administration to pursue that liberal 
trade policy which alone can make the western 
German and many other international problems 
soluble? Will France agree to the merger of its 
zone with the British and American without in- 
sisting on unacceptable conditions? On the 
German side, will not shortsightedness, despair, 
nationalistic dreams, excessive sectionalism— 
stimulated by ill-considered American partisan- 
ship for regional home rule—frustrate Allied 
policy? These and many other questions cannot 
at the present time be finally and conclusively 
answered. In a world which has become more 
dangerous almost every day since the surrender 
of Japan, it is by no means sure that we can 
substantially reduce the hazards inherent in the 
German problem, but we can and must make 
the attempt. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
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The Sikhs in relation to Hindus, Moslems, Chris- 
tians and Ahmadiyyas: a study in compara- 
tive religion. By JOHN CLARK ARCHER. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1946. Pp. 353. $3.75. 

Through five centuries of troubled history 
the Sikhs have demonstrated their capacity for 
communal survival and are now vital and sig- 
nificant enough to claim a share in the shaping 
of the new India. Their story has been told in 
great detail many times but never before with 
the sympathetic understanding and feeling for 
social background and cultural context that 
Professor Archer brings to the task. His work is 
not an exhaustive history or a detailed descrip- 
tive interpretation of all phases of Sikh sectari- 
anism. The flow of the story is not delayed by 
long discussions of moot problems. It is a clear 
and vivid picture of a religious movement 
changing and growing in interaction with the 
manifold influences of the Indian cultural scene. 

Beginning with Kabir, the forerunner, the 
author traces the development of the religion as 
it unfolded under the leadership of the ten 
gurus. A movement at first preaching a gospel 
of reconciliation between Hinduism and Islam, 
free from the ritual fetters of the older religions, 
was transformed under the impact of practical 
problems into a community with military and 
political interests, a distinctive ritual and or- 
ganization in the Kalsa. Beyond the main body, 
however, were the sects which made their own 
diverse adjustments to environmental pres- 
sures. A striking characteristic of the religion is 
the persistent centrality of the sacred book, the 
Adi Granth, and its unique authority and sanc- 
tity as the divine guru. The author gives his own 
rendering of Nanak’s Psalms, the Japji, for 
which all who have read the Sikh scriptures in 
earlier translations will be deeply grateful. The 
concluding chapters of the book deal with the 
Sikh adjustment to British control and the im- 
pact of Western cultural influences. 

Archer calls this work “a study in compara- 
tive religion,’ whatever that archaic phrase 
may mean. Fortunately, he has presented in the 
body of the book an excellent picture of the re- 
ligious adventure of the Sikhs, with windows 


opening on the colorful cultural environment, 
He reserves his “‘comparative”’ conclusions for 
the final section. Like all such generalizations ip 
this field, they run the risk of being unconvine- 
ing or trite or inapplicable to the wide sweep of 
the history of religions. At any rate, little that 
we may say concerning the manner of the de- 
velopment of religions during the slow-footed 
centuries of the past will be true of the course 
they will follow tomorrow as they face their 
greatest challenge from the forces of the modem 
world. 

A. Eustace Haypon 
University of Chicago 


Cing siécles de sécurité collective (1291-1798): les 
expériences de la Suisse sous le régime de 
pactes de sécours mutuel. By WIituiam E. 
RAPPARD, professeur a l’Université de Ge- 
néve, directeur de l’Institut Universitaire des 
Hautes Etudes internationales. (‘Publica- 
tions de |’Institut Universitaire des Hautes 
Etudes internationales,” No. 23.) Paris: 


Librairie du Recueil Sirey; Geneva: Librairie | 


Georg, 1945. Pp. 601. 


What U.N.E.S.C.O. should be doing is pro- 
moting books like this. Professor Rappard has 
thoroughly—and narrowly—examined the rec- 








ords of the old Swiss Confederation to determine | 


how successfully it protected the peace and se- 
curity of the Swiss people, how it escaped the 
numerous threats of disruption and dissolution, 
how down to the end in 1798 the counterbalanc- 
ing of the external threats to its independence 
saved the group from the unhappy logic of its 
petty resources in men, materials, and money. 

Rappard does not conceal the fact that his 
book is motivated by an intention to find lessons 
for the present. Without departing from the 
highest objectivity and detachment, from be- 
ginning to end he overtly illustrates the tragic 
dilemma of the present—that sovereignty is in- 
compatible with security. In the beginning of 
the Confederation, the general passion for in- 
dependence from the common overlord, the 
Habsburg, made the basis for a feeling of unity 
that was never wholly forgotten even in the bit- 
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terest divisions of later days. The Reformation 
confronted the Eidgenossen with the problem of 
a deep division between two ideologies. From 
then on, the story of the Confederation was a 
succession of civil wars, external alliances on one 
side and the other, and refusals of pledged sup- 
port in the face of threatened invasion. Through 
it all, the Confederation survived in one way or 
another as a result of happy accidents rather 
than by virtue of any residual strength in the 
bonds of the association itself. At the end, social 
disruption within Swiss society and the over- 
whelming and uncompensated strategic super- 
iority cof French power brought the catastrophe 
so quickly as to be almost painless. 

Rappard made his history wholly from the 
records of the official acta of the Diet and other 
intercantonal deliberations as published in the 
Amtliche Sammlung der dltern eidgendssischen 
Abschiede (Bern, 1856-82). Thus it is a political- 
science history. It is perhaps ungracious to 
ask for more or for something else, when so 
much of high utility is offered. Nevertheless, it 
is of the essence of the problem that the 
catastrophe of the Confederation was closely re- 
lated to the anachronistic imperfections of the 
social and economic structure and to the sus- 
ceptibility of exploited subjects to the opportu- 
nity to shake off the domination of the urban and 
agricultural patriciate. On the other hand, Bern, 
Schaffhausen, Neuchatel, and Geneva had be- 
come capitals in a world of international finance: 
what Napoleon found in Bern was not, as Rap- 
pard seems to suggest, ‘“‘great treasure’ but 
some important cogs and levers of the financial 
machine—perhaps another Ouvrard or Huber, 
possibly even an Anthony Adverse. One of the 
least exploited phases of eighteenth-century 
economic history is the character and function- 
ing of the Swiss financial structure that operated 
in full connection with that society of interna- 
tional finance and especially in France during 
the latter days of the Old Regime. The Hubers, 
the Scherers, and the Pourtaleses who played 
large parts in that society are almost unknown; 
and if the Neckers, the Thelussons, and the Pan- 
chauds, have a slightly larger fame, it does not 
include an understanding of the organization 
from which they went out into the great world 
and with which their operations continued to 
connect. Such phenomena say to the relativist 
historian that the “field” in which the Corps 
Helvetique had its being had changes and that 
its existence depended on adjustment, internal 
and external, to that change. 
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In a word, if U.N.E.S.C.O. should undertake 
the function I have imagined for it, Rappard’s 
book is not one to command its highest premi- 
um or its greatest effort of promotion. It is still 
a nationalist book. The justification of the story 
is the preservation of Swiss segmentalism—al- 
most certainly at too great a cost in the con- 
solidation of old wrongs, possibly also in the 
loss of great functions that the Swiss might have 
performed in a more rational and less segmen- 
talized world, as they did and do in internation- 
al finance. The book illustrates the degree to 
which we are all bound up in the legalistic, 
bureaucratic implications of romantic national- 
ism. Our councils, foundations, conferences, and 
institutes fail to produce the prophetic voices 
that might (as philosophy or religion) motivate 
us to unitarian thought. Even with its funda- 
mental assumptions accepted, however the 
utility of the work in the crisis of our time is dis- 
counted by two fundamental differences from 
our ‘‘field’: the Swiss Confederation had a 
chance to develop a great tradition before it had 
to solve the problem of two conflicting ideolo- 
gies within its membership, and it developed 
under the almost constant pressure of danger 
from without. 

F. L. NussBauM 
University of Wyoming 


Confusion of faces: the struggle between religion 
and secularism in Europe: a commentary on 
modern German history, 1517-1939. By 
EricH MEISSNER. London: Faber & Faber, 
Ltd., 1946. Pp. 136. ros. 6d. 


The curious title of this little book refers to 
a quotation from the friend of Jeremiah, 
Baruch, an apocryphal writer: ‘“To God belongs 
righteousness, but unto us the confusion of 
faces, as it is come to pass this day.”’ The leit- 
motiv of the author is an interpretation of the 
German Reformation—called by him “schism” 
—which he credits with having inaugurated the 
secularization of Europe, culminating finally in 
the revolutionary conception of the state—a 
combination of “‘irreligion, utopian hope and 
compulsion.” 

The author, who has written before on the 
dangerous problem of Germany, is a thoughtful 
and conscientious scholar. His work is to be 
taken seriously, and his independent judgment 
deserves respect, even if one cannot agree with 
his viewpoint. 
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seems to have adopted the Roman Catholic out- 
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(Martin asks them: “‘How have you contributed 


Although not a Roman Catholic, the icout ita do for the glory of France?” In this book 


look to a very large extent. To call the Refor- 
mation a “‘schism,”’ as he does, I consider mis- 
leading. The really great historical schism took 
place between the Western and Eastern 
churches. It produced a gap which has never 
been bridged and which many members of the 
Roman church have chosen completely to ig- 
nore. The reform movement which existed with- 
in the Western, the so-called Catholic, church 
had always been strong, and its force increased 
during the thirteenth century and afterward. 
Luther had many predecessors within all na- 
tions, such men as Wycliffe and Hus. The deeper 
meaning of the German Reformation consisted 
in its attempt to create a unity of the German 
nation through a religious-mora! revival. This 
attempt failed because the old German particu- 
larism of the princes, which existed long before 
Luther, used this spiritual movement for the 
exploitation of its own worldly interests. The 
historic facts, therefore, do not corroborate the 
thesis of the author. 

Attention must further be drawn to the fact 
that “secularization” had taken place in many 
countries before the Reformation and that later 
on, in spite of the religious ‘“‘schism,” a new type 
of uniform life—both in a Catholic and in a 
Protestant way—had been brought into being 
by absolutism. Politically expressed, Calvinism 
has proven as creative as the Counter Reforma- 
tion. The splitting of Germany cannot be at- 
tributed to the action of Luther but to certain 
old German national character traits which ex- 
isted long before Luther. 

This fundamental error makes the author 
unable to appreciate the admirable work of 
German liberal thought. He is fascinated by 
Metternich; and when he wants to praise a 
progressive spirit, he does so by calling him a 
“conservative.” But our principal objections 
do not prevent us from respecting the wide 
knowledge and the spirited interpretation pre- 
sented in this study. 

VEIT VALENTIN 
Washington, D.C. 


Les grands messieurs qui firent la France. By 
GERMAIN MARTIN, membre de l'Institut. 
Paris: Librairie Joseph Gibert, 1945. Pp. 
415. 

Michelet asked the great and little men who 

walked the stage of French history: ‘‘What did 


to the order and prosperity of the nation?” His 
conception of the question allows him to neglect 
the soldiers and statesmen whose war and diplo- 
macy brought glory to France, as well as the 
philosophers, artists, and men of letters whose 
works have decorated French culture. The ma- 
terial that Martin presents is not new, but his 
literary style has a charm and piquancy that 
makes it good reading. 

The central thesis of this book is that France 
periodically has fallen into disorder and misery 
but that it has always been rescued from these 
catastrophes by les grand messieurs who re- 
stored order and prosperity. Thus a Henry IV 
and his collaborators repaired the disasters of 
the forty years of civil and religious war; the 
Colberts—the tribe rather than just its most 
famous member—repaired the damages of the 
Thirty Years’ War and the Fronde; the inten- 
dants, the businessmen and scientists of the eight- 
eenth century, and the great families like the 
Turgots and the Librets struggled against the 
economic and social evils in the century after 
Louis XIV. In modern times movements like 
those of the Saint-Simonians, the missionaries, 
the colonial empire-builders, and others played 
the same role. Lavoisier and Pasteur are in his 
hall of fame along with Henri Germain, Thiers, 
Jules Ferry, Gambetta, and Poincaré. One 
misses the men of the Second Empire who surely 
also fill his specifications, and one is surprised 
to find a Frenchman writing about Napoleon I 
without mentioning the fact that he almost con- 
quered Europe. 

As Martin presents the history of France, it 
is clear that he believes that the creative force 
in history is the work of a few great men. The 
values as well as the great events that direct 
the nation and give it its character come not 
from broad popular movements, not even from 
the mythos created within the national life, but 
from the creative genius of great men. Nietzsche 
and Carlyle would have applauded this volume, 
but it is out of line in the stream of democratic 
thinking that has dominated much of the his- 
torical writing of our era. 

The book is obviously written with the 
France of 1945 in mind; Martin seems to expect 
General de Gaulle to add his name to the long 
line of “grands messieurs qui firent la France.” 
Its importance to the American readers lies 
principally in the fact that so distinguished 4 
scholar as Germain Martin has boldly asserted 
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an “élitest” theory of history and that at the 
same time he has hailed the “‘statists’’ as the 
great Frenchmen, whether they be of the Col- 
bertian or of the Saint-Simonian school. 


Joun B. WoLr 
University of Minnesota 


La jeunesse du grand roi, Louis XIV et Anne 
d’Autriche. By MME SAINT-RENE TAILLAN- 
pIER. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1945. Pp. 302, 
Fr. go. 


La cour de Louis XIV. By Juttus Mazé. Paris: 
Librairie Hachette, 1945. Pp. 253. Fr. 110. 


That two books about Louis XIV should ap- 
pear in Paris in one year, and that the year 1945, 
is not a wholly banal fact. It says something of 
the profound attachments of the French mind 
to the baroque. Although neither book flaunts 
any of the apparatus of scholarship, each justi- 
fies itself by the exploitation of fresh material. 
Mme Taillandier makes excellent use of the 
memoirs of Mme de Motteville to define and 
clarify the essentially sober and solid personal 
relations of Mazarin with Anne of Austria and 
her royal son. It emerges that if he was less than 
husband to the queen, he was all that a father 
could be in the education of Louis XIV. Mme 
Taillandier comes near to explaining how this 
young man of 1661, whom circumstances had 
deprived of the normal education even of a king, 
was ready to undertake the succession to Ma- 
zarin, Richelieu, and Sully and to act as his own 
first minister. The story, on the whole, is a very 
personal one, with almost no reference to the 
larger political problems of the time. In good 
baroque, it makes much of the deathbeds of 
Mazarin and of Anne. 

M. Mazé is equally personal. He recounts the 
story of the women in Louis XIV’s life suffi- 
ciently to exploit some private collections of 
contemporary papers which he does not identify 
or describe. His treatment of these materials 
indicates a good acquaintance on his part with 
the vestigial aristocracy of the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain. From these papers he has culled bits of 
court gossip and shades of color that entered 
into the “reputation” of this or that person of 
the court. Curiously enough, just as Mme Tail- 
landier illuminates the relations of Mazarin and 
Anne, Mazé’s materials produce the most valu- 
able result just at the point where Bossuet and 
Mme de Maintenon bring Louis XIV to the 
point of marriage, and here it is a matter of color 


and detail rather than of fact. The court of 
Mazé is a court without Colbert or Louvois, 
without Lully or Lambert or any of the other 
organizers and creators who made the court of 
Louis XIV a phenomenon of world significance. 


F. L. NussBAuM 
University of Wyoming 


First Americans in North Africa: William 
Eaton’s struggle for a vigorous policy against 
the Barbary pirates, 1799-1805. By Louts B. 
Wricut and Jutia H. MacLeop. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 227. $3.00. 


As the subtitle indicates, this account of our 
early Mediterranean relations was built around 
the career of the famous General William Eaton. 
It is solidly based on the Eaton manuscripts 
now at the Huntington Library, on the printed 
American state papers, and on the documents 
on the Barbary wars edited by the office of 
naval records and library. The authors are fair 
and impartial in their treatment of Eaton. They 
do not attempt to prove, as a current novelist 
does, that everyone who opposed the general or 
differed with him was a coward or a villain. 
They point out that Eaton let himself be used 
by Jefferson’s political enemies when he re- 
turned to the United States and was dropped by 
the Federalists like a hot potato as soon as his 
usefulness to them had ceased. 

As the book is written with an eye on recent 
events in North Africa, there is occasionally an 
amusing bit of comparison or irony. One of the 
diverting episodes was the great interest of the 
Federalists in the “‘unfortunate Hamet,” the 
wretched pretender to the throne of Tripoli, 
whose cause Eaton had espoused and who was 
responsible for his rank of general Hamet and 
Jusuf, in a way, were squalid forerunners of 
De Gaulle and Darlan. Hamet became a martyr 
in the eyes of American politicians who were 
trying to pin something on Jefferson. Two para- 
graphs of the authors are very much to the 
point. 

An acrimonious debate followed the introduction 
on March 31 of a bill for Hamet’s relief. All the Fed- 
eralists in the Senate except Plumer and John 
Quincy Adams proved enthusiastic advocates of the 
noble victim of the administration’s alleged misman- 
agement, but after more than a week of argument, 
the Senate voted to put off further consideration. 
Before adjournment, however, the House and 
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Senate agreed to pay Hamet $2,400 as temporary 
relief. 

Largely through the efforts of Adams—the only 
Federalist who took a farsighted view of national 
policy—the Senate, on April 12, ratified the treaty 
with Tripoli by a vote of twenty-one to eight. The 
die-hard Federalists had not succeeded in sabotaging 
the treaty, but they had blurred the issues, discred- 
ited the administration where they could, and set a 
pattern of Senatorial behavior which was later to 
prove disastrous in American foreign policy [p. 192]. 


Of all the secondary works that have ap- 
peared on Eaton and the War with Tripoli, 
this little book is the best documented and the 
most judicious. 

SAMUEL E. Morison 
Harvard University 


Le probléme de civilisation: la nation. Vol. I, 
Sociologie de la nation. Vol. I1, Le nationa- 
lisme et l’ordre de droit. By J.-T. DELOs, pro- 
fesseur de droit international public a la 
Faculté Catholique de Droit de Lille et 4 
la Faculté des Sciences sociales de |’Uni- 
versité Laval, Quebec. Montreal: Editions 
de l’Arbre, 1944. Pp. 197+218. 


Prophets and peoples: studies in nineteenth cen- 
tury nationalism. By HANS Koun, Sydenham 
Clark Parsons professor of history in Smith 
College. New York: Macmillan Co., 1946. 
Pp. 213. $2.50. 


J.-T. Delos began this work in France and 
completed it in Canada during the last years of 
the war. The first volume is a sociological anal- 
ysis of the concept of nationality, its criteria, 
and the factors responsible for its development. 
The second volume is more contemporary and 
deals with the relationship of nationality to the 
state. 

The author goes over the well-known ground 
of the relations to nationalism of race, language, 
territory, family, economic and military insti- 
tutions, and religion. He distinguishes between 
the two strains of nationalist development— 
one, liberal nationalism, emanating from the 
political ideas of the eighteenth century and the 
French Revolution, which was rational, subjec- 
tive, voluntarist, and not tied up with historical 
determinism; and the other, the ethnic, histori- 
cal, and racial nationalism which sought to ob- 
jectify itself in natural and historical factors 
and which, fed by romanticism, mysticism, and 
the idealistic philosophy of Fichte and Hegel, 


reached its zenith in the totalitarian nationalism 
of the Nazis. 


Delos rightly recognizes that one of the great 
problems of our age is how to harmonize the 
protection of the rights of the individual as em- 
phasized in the democratic ideology which 
stems from eighteenth-century liberalism with 
the recognition of the reality of the collective 
entity—the nation—which is not merely a col- 
lection of individuals but an organism out of 
which individual development itself proceeds. 
To realize this harmony, says the author, it is 
necessary to separate the concept of nationality 
from that of state. Only by historical coin- 
cidence did these two ideas become joined in 
nineteenth-century Europe, and in so doing 
they introduced confusion and disorder into 
political thinking. Nationality is exclusively a 
cultural and spiritual idea. The state, with its 
system of law, is the instrument to guarantee 
not only the rights of man and the citizen but 
also national rights, since all these are essential 
for the development and creative growth of the 
individual. But the national state is not the last 
word in political structure. Nor is federalism the 
answer. Federalism may provide a better form 
of state than the centralized state, but in so far 
as it, too, is based on the territorial and political 
idea it will not help solve the national problem. 
National rights, holds the author, and in this he 
approaches the thought of the Austro-Marxist 
school of Bauer and Renner, are not territorial 
but personal; and national autonomy “follows 
the individual wherever he goes.” It is only by 
an international agency, therefore, that na- 
tional rights can be securely guaranteed. 


To the student familiar with the literature 
on the history of nationalism there is little that 
is new in these two volumes; the student of con- 
temporary international politics lays down these 
books with a keen awareness of how far the 
tendency in present-day national development 
is from the “non-political” interpretation of na- 
tionalism offered by the French savant. 

Hans Kohn, in his Prophets and peoples, deals 
with five political thinkers of the nineteenth 
century who helped greatly to ‘‘politicise” the 
national idea. In five popular and well-written 
but also historically sound essays Kohn deals 
with the nationalist philosophy of John Stuart 
Mill, Michelet, Mazzini, Treitschke, and Dosto- 
evski. The word “‘prophet,’’ as used by the au- 
thor, is not to be understood as indicating great- 
ness of spirit, nobility of soul, or moral virtue. 
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These men are prophets only in the sense that 
they “became the voice and the conscience of 
their people, interpreting its history or mission 
and shaping its character and personality” (p. 
2). Mill, Michelet, and Mazzini all represent the 
liberal nationalism which still sought to har- 
monize eighteenth-century universalism with 
modern nationalism. Treitschke is a typical rep- 
resentative of the objectified historical and 
ethnic nationalism analyzed by Delos; in Dosto- 
evski we have an interesting dualistic manifes- 
tation whereby he expressed ‘‘almost simultane- 
ously, the gospel of peace and humility and the 
ruthless imposition of the sword; brotherly love 
and intolerant hatred, the spiritual anarchy of 
free men and the regimentation of autocracy” 
(p. 158). 

One might take some exception to Kohn’s 
treatment of Mill’s nationalism. Kohn stresses 
too much the element of diversity in Mill’s the- 
ory of the state. True, Mill has no sympathy 
with racialism or homogeneity of origin, and his 
work breathes a general spirit of tolerance. But 
he also says: “Free institutions are next to im- 
possible in a country made up of different na- 
tionalities. Among a people without fellow feel- 
ing, especially if they read and speak different 
languages, the united public opinion, necessary 
to the working of representative government, 
cannot exist”’ (Utilitarianism, liberty, and repre- 
sentative government [London, 1940], p. 361). 
This is not exactly a plea for national diversity. 

Kohn’s essay on Dostoevski is by all odds 
the most important in the book. The average 
reader of Dostoevski’s novels will find here a 
mine that is not available elsewhere in English of 
information regarding Dostoevski’s political 
thought. Kohn gives us not only a remarkable 
analysis of the person and character of Dostoev- 
ski but also an integration of the Russian thought 
of the time that is important for the proper un- 
derstanding of this great genius as well as for the 
evaluation of the development of Russian na- 
tionalism. 

Koppet S. PINSON 
Queens College 


La cultura francese nell’eta della Restaurazione. 
By Apotro OmopeEo. (“Bibliotéca storica 
fondata da Adolfo Omodeo: studi e ricer- 
che.””) Milan: Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, 
1946. Pp. 271. L. 300. 


Omodeo, at first a student of religion, came 
to the French Restoration through the Risorgi- 


mento. He was struck with the profound influ- 
ence of French thought upon Italian leaders. 
With no disloyalty to his own country, he came 
to realize the unity of European culture which, 
since the Enlightenment, has found its clearest 
expression in France. 

Omodeo used “‘culture” not as the anthropol- 
ogists, in the sense of customs, nor as Matthew 
Arnold, to denote ‘‘the pursuit of our total [in- 
dividual] perfection,” but as collective endeavor 
beyond the purely material level. He is not con- 
cerned with economics as such. He had planned 
to take up in a later series history, philosophy, 
literature, the press, and the drawing-rooms. In 
this volume, he devotes himself entirely to po- 
litical ideology. 

The first part, ““L’experienze storica e politi- 
ca,”’ discusses the problem of liberty and the 
growing symptoms of intellectual disruption be- 
tween the masses and the enlightened bour- 
geoisie. The second—in which I happened to be 
specially interested—considers religion, espe- 
cially in its political implications. It shows that 
in the apparently reactionary doctrine of La- 
mennais (in Essai sur Vindifférence), the con- 
cept of “common sense” introduced a demo- 
cratic element. It restores Benjamin Constant 
to his proper place as a religious thinker and 
touches upon Saint-Simon and Comte in their 
religious aspect. The third part studies the resur- 
gence of the Revolutionary ideal, after an eclipse 
of twenty years. The posthumous work of Mme 
de Staél, Considérations sur les principaux événe-- 
ments de la Révolution frangaise, vindicated the 
principles of 1789. In an Examen critique of the 
above, J. Ch. Bailleul, who had been a member 
of the Convention, went beyond the constitu- 
tionalism of Necker and justified the policy of 
the great assembly. Thiers and Mignet repre- 
sented a new generation for whom the Revolu- 
tion, even when it used the Terror as an instru- 
ment, had been an ineluctable process: “‘Not the 
murderer, but the murdered, is guilty.” 

The book is analytical, not narrative; ab- 
stract, although by no means lifeless; and it 
takes for granted a knowledge of events which 
cannot be expected of the American general 
reader. It might therefore be considered diffi- 
cult, but it is firm and lucid in thought and 
style. The thinkers of the Restoration may seem 
gray shadows to the students of the Marx-Dar- 
win era, but the issues they discussed so ably are 
still before us. 

No study of the Restoration would be ade- 
quate without consideration of such factors as 
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Chateaubriand and romanticism, the sym- 
pathy with oppressed nationalities, particularly 
Greece, the inception of the Napoleonic legend, 
and Saint-Simonianism as a social doctrine. We 
hope Omodeo has left such chapters in publish- 
able form. In comparison with our bewildered 
age, the Restoration seems dynamic, cou- 
rageous, and intelligent. 

The work is highly recommended to the his- 
torian of ideas. The publisher apologizes for its 
appearance, under “‘enormous technical diffi- 
culties.”” His standard must be high indeed, for 
the book is almost flawless and the presentation 
particularly pleasing. 

AIBERT GUERARD 
Stanford University 


The federal story: the inner history of the federal 
cause. By ALFRED DEAKIN. With a foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. W. A. Wart, P.C. Edited 
by HERBERT BRooKEs. Melbourne: Robert- 
son & Mullens, 1944. Pp. 170. 12s. 6d. 


Colonial politicians who came to Whitehall 
in the nineteenth century may be divided into 
two classes. There were those who were defer- 
ential to the colonial office and to the British 
cabinet, and then there were those who most 
decidedly were not. At the first Colonial Con- 
ference in 1887 the representative for New 
South Wales addressed himself to Lord Salis- 
bury “with bated breath and whispering 
humbleness’’; while Alfred Deakin, representing 
Victoria, handled the eminent man with all the 
irreverent forthrightness of Austrialian political 
life. 

Alfred Deakin was one of the principal archi- 
tects of Australian federation. In 19co he pre- 
pared an account of the federation movement 
and of his own part in it. Family reasons must 
have prevented the earlier publication of Dea- 
kin’s manuscript, since The federal story is clearly 
deserving of publication. It is a most readable 
document with much of the vigor, brilliance, 
and occasional egotism of Deakin’s own politi- 
cal career. On the achievement of federation 
this account does not shed any significant new 
light, and yet no student of constitutional de- 
velopment in the British dominions will care to 
miss reading it. Its trenchant comments on po- 
litical life, its thumbnail sketches of both im- 
portant and forgotten men, and some excellent 
bons mots make lively reading. Above all, the 
book has the authentic warmth and vitality of 
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men in action, usually so lacking in constitu- 
tional history. 

As a student in a British dominion a genera- 
tion ago, I read all the constitutions of the Brit- 
ish Empire. I compared them with the Ameri- 
can and Swiss constitutions in essays and con- 
trasted them in examinations. But I learned al- 
most nothing about the forces or the men or the 
circumstances that made these paper instru- 
ments of government so vitally responsive to 
alternating crises of war and economic disaster. 
Maybe it is a proper punishment for turning 
constitutions into college textbooks that, so far, 
the historiography of British constitutions is 
mainly a tedious taxonomy of select statutes, 
cases, and documents. 

The golden age of colonial constitutions was 
also an age of international security. The devel- 
opment of self-government and the settlement 
of the land were the essential ingredients of most 
colonial history. Now the successors of Deakin 
wonder about the stability of the Empire and 
the ability of Great Britain to take their wool 
and mutton and are sure of only one thing, that 
international insecurity is their greatest prob- 
lem. Thus, when the time for a latter-day Bryce 
of imperial constitutions is at hand, constitu- 
tional development is no longer the dominant 
theme of colonial history. 

C. W. DE KIEwIET 
Cornell University 


La faillite de la paix (1918-1939). By MAURICE 
BauMONT, professeur au Conservatoire 
national des Arts et Métiers. (“‘Peuples et 
civilisations: histoire générale,” publiée sous 
la direction de Louis HALPHEN et PHILIPPE 
SAGNAC.) Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1945. Pp. 817. Fr. 400. 


Anyone who attempts completely to sum- 
marize the twenty years of world history from 
1918 to 1939 within the covers of a single volume 
—even one of 768 pages of text in small print— 
must possess great diligence, a broad under- 
standing and background, and, above all, cour- 
age. These qualities are well demonstrated in 
this book by Maurice Baumont. Though he is 
obviously most at home in dealing with Europe, 
he has made an adequate, if not an outstanding, 
survey of the rest of the world. His bibliogra- 
phies indicate an unusually wide range of read- 
ing, including works in English (to a far greater 
proportion than has been true of most French 
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writers), German, and Italian, as well as French. 
They constitute a useful guide, particularly to 
western European sources and studies. On the 
whole, his approach to men and events is re- 
markably objective, although he obviously be- 
longs to the right of center in his thinking. He 
has outlined the principal trends in nearly every 
country of the globe and more fully examined 
those of the greater powers. He may properly 
take pride in his achievement, the more difficult 
no doubt because of the wartime limitations 
upon access to material. 

The most interesting and significant section 
of the work is Book IV on “L’évolution maté- 
rielle et spirituelle.”’ Here, in chapters of twenty- 
five to thirty-five pages, Baumont has made a 
real contribution in characterizing the political, 
religious, economic, social, and _ intellectual 
movements of the between-wars period. It is 
doubtful if anyone has better described the po- 
litical and economic trends in such short com- 
pass. These two chapters in particular are valu- 
able indices for American students to European 
thinking in the age of dictators when, to the 
Frenchman especially, the emergence of the 
masses and the ‘“‘Americanization” of Europe 
were parallel and dreadful phenomena. 

Inevitably, specialists will find fault with the 
treatment of specific problems and movements; 
and nonspecialists, even though remembering 
that this is a tableau d’ensemble, will sometimes 
quarrel with organization and choice of empha- 
sis. There are, for example, some curious si- 
lences: the Upper Silesian and Vilna problems 
in the early twenties are all but ignored, and the 
formation of the Little Entente receives only a 
few sentences in a section on Hungary. Though 
the establishment of Soviet Russia’s southern 
boundaries, so often omitted in general works, is 
well described, nothing is said of the end of Al- 
lied intervention in the north and little concern- 
ing Siberia. In the thirties, the Laval-Mussolini 


exchange of January 1935 over Ethiopia is com- 
pletely ignored, and in general French foreign 
policy throughout the years before the outbreak 
of war in 1939 is curiously slighted. ‘There is also 
little discussion of Nazi trade relations, espe- 
cially with southeastern Europe. As for organi- 
zation, one might well quarrel with the choice 
of 1923 as the dividing line between the estab- 
lishment of peace (Book I) and the “Years of 
hope”’ (Book II) on the ground that, at least in 
Europe, war psychology still dominated the 
scene until after the adoption of the Dawes 
Plan in the autumn of 1924. More serious, how- 
ever, is the failure in dealing with the thirties to 
bring out clearly the interplay of forces that per- 
mitted Hitler to remilitarize the Rhineland in 
March 1936 and Mussolini to conquer Ethiopia 
in May. This failure arises in part because Bau- 
mont concluded his ‘Years of crisis (1929- 
1936)” with Hitler’s coup, turned aside at this 
point to examine the general trends of the whole 
period (Book IV), and then opened his last sec- 
tion on the years before the war (1936-39) with 
the Ethiopian affair. By adopting such an ar- 
rangement, he was unable to convey properly 
the drama of the eventful years when the Nazi- 
Fascist strong men were gaining the advantage 
over their divided and pusillanimous opponents. 
Here as at many other points, Baumont tells the 
story but leaves the reader to guess why it 
turned out as it did. 

Nevertheless, this work serves its purpose 
well, that of a compendium made easy to use 
by an excellent index. Except for pedestrian 
epitomes of politics in the smaller nations, the 
style is good and, at times, brilliant. Moreover, 
Baumont has informed the whole with a chal- 
lenging analysis of the underlying revolution of 
our times that cannot be ignored by any student 
of the period since 1918. 

Dwicnt E. LEE 
Clark University 
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Professor Ault’s one-volume textbook on the his- 
tory of modern Europe will compete in the college 
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The author of this book is the present Austrian 
minister for foreign affairs, and, according to the 
preface, he started writing the volume in the sum- 
mer of 1940 during the climax of Nazi victories. It 
is a courageous work in a physical sense, because the 
manuscript itself, if discovered, could have brought 
danger to the writer and in an intellectual sense, 
because it shows that Gruber did not for a moment 
doubt the finai victory of the then defeated democ- 
racies. The book is the fruit of discussions with many 
leading anti-Nazis in Germany and Austria, with 
many men who meanwhile have died for a noble 
cause. In November 1940 the manuscript was fin- 
ished and one copy was deposited with the Mexican 
envoy at Berlin. 

The book represents a chart for a “Sacred alli- 
ance” of democracies and not only of democracies but 
of all powers that believe in a moral, legal, and eco- 
nomic “One World” ideal, in a guarantee of the basic 
rights of humanity, and in a reasonable distribution 
of world resources. It is written in an academic style, 
by no means sensational and always aiming at com- 
promises between the different basic philosophies of 
the non-Nazis, but it has its lasting value as a coun- 
terpart to Wendell Willkie’s One World. The re- 
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markable thing is that it was written at about the 
same time but on the other side of the barricade by 
a man who in his ideas and sympathies was, how- 
ever, in our camp. 
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Professor Halecki’s lecture on “The two world 
wars: a comparison,”’ deserves wide and careful read- 
ing because it reiterates many truths about the mod- 
ern world which our popular journalists and self-ap- 
pointed expert commentators choose to ignore or to 
belittle. Pointing out the fallacies in treating the 
European wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45 as one war 
with a long armistice between the two parts, Ha- 
lecki makes a good case for regarding the former as 
the last European war and the latter as the first 
world war. He suggests certain striking differences 
in the causes and the settlements of the wars and 
particularly calls attention to the constructive as- 
pects of national self-determination. A world of na- 
tion-states, however, could be successful only if 
those nation-states were integrated parts of a larger 
whole. Since Halecki writes from a central European 
background—a fact he himself readily admits—his 
conclusions about the nature of the European com- 
munity will be challenged by many. It is also appar- 
ent that he regards Russia as the villain of the piece 
because the idea of self-determination as expressed 
in the thirteen small states from Finland to Greece 
established after 1919 has been sacrificed. Halecki 
affirms a belief in the kind of democracy “which puts 
liberty before equality and achieves the latter 
through fraternity and not through terror” (p. 23), 
and he does not believe Russia capable of adopting 
such democracy. In fact, he denies to Russia any de- 
gree of Westernization at all; even Russian imperial- 
ism is its heritage from the Tatars. This penetrating 
article is certainly not for those who wish their think- 
ing on modern world politics done for them. Rather 
it is an invitation to some serious probing into the 
fundamentals of our political concepts. 

“The heritage of Jacobinism,” by Geoffrey 
Bruun, is a clear analysis of the constructive aspect 
of conservatism as a philosophy of life, using Ed- 
mund Burke as the oracle. This reviewer was struck 
time and again by the parallels between events of 
his own generation and those of the Jacobins’. 

The first two lectures by their more universal 
and contemporary interest tend to overshadow 
Walter Consuelo Langsam’s “The principles of gov- 
ernment of Emperor Francis II.” All three lectures 


are a credit to the authors, and their publication 
does honor to the university whose charter centen- 
nial occasioned them. 
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Mr. Hertz, who was formerly a member of the 
German foreign office, is now a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque. His learned and civilized book 
is in the true German tradition. It is a denunciation 
of the meaninglessness of modern mechanical civiliza- 
tion. From the conquest of space by the machine, 
man must turn for salvation to the conquest of time 
by the development of his soul. “‘Culture, so far as it 
expresses merely man, is oppressive; but so far as 
it bears witness to the liberty which is at the core of 
autonomous creation, it gives us wings. It depends 
on our faith in the Absolute, independent from cul- 
ture, whether we have inward liberty, liberty that is 
the essence of Life, or whether we have inward 
servitude” (p. 98). 

Hertz is convinced that the bourgeois civilization 
of the rational West is doomed. What is needed is a 
re-education not only of Germany but of the West. 
He looks back longingly to the time before the mod- 
ern age when “the ideal worker projected his in- 
wardness into matter and thus stopped its degra- 
dation..... The believing people—that is, life 
participating through inwardness in the cosmos— 
used to cure, with lamb-like patience, the anarchy 
caused by those who participated in the degradation 
of matter. The sublime processes of believing peo- 
ple, the unending purge of matter, the spiritualiza- 
tion of the good earth through man, and the spiritu- 
alization of man through the answers of the good 
earth, this mute, almost unperceived anonymous 
process of the people—anonymous like the cathe- 
drals which, in stone images right and left of their 
entrances, celebrate labor as the discipline that 
breeds not only fruits of the earth but fruits of the 
spirit—this regenerating, spontaneous, tragic and 
beautiful process has left the earth” (pp. 170-71). 
This will seem to many readers a lofty and highly 
desirable goal; however, this reader, at least, was 
unable to gather from the book how this ideal end 
can be reached. But he found the book interesting 
for its revelation of the German Weltanschauung or, 
rather, of recent German thought. 
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the fur trade, despite the title. Anyone would be 
rash indeed to undertake a history of the fur trade 
today, even for the northern portions of the North 
American continent, in one volume. To be sure, the 
book does not claim to be a history of the fur trade, 
only of the era of the fur trade; but an author can 
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hardly discusss an era and not describe its main in- 
dustry. One understands, however, immediately 
upon opening the little book, why the title is worded 
as it is, for exploration occupies as much of the ac- 
count as does the industry. In other words, the 
author discusses the men who were traversing the 
continent in the years after discovery as individuals, 
as members of fur-trade organizations, and as mem- 
bers of classes, such as the voyageurs. 
Hubert-Robert is unorthodox from the beginning, 
for he starts not with the eastern littoral but with 
the northwest coast. His account of Spanish, Rus- 
sian, and other explorers is succinct and extremely 
entertaining. After this section of the volume he 
proceeds along more usual lines, treating the out- 
standing explorers and traders in much the same 
fashion, that is, with a firm grasp of detail and yet in 
an easy, literary style. Although one would not sus- 
pect from the book’s complete lack of scholarly trap- 
pings that his reading has been thorough, a student 
of the period is not able to discover many errors of 
fact or any great lack of understanding of the sub- 
ject. Thus the work becomes an excellent one to put 
into the hands of persons who do not want to be 
bothered with footnotes, bibliographies, or detailed 
discussions of the pros and cons of controversies. 
Maps and charts would have added greatly to the 
value of the book. 
GRACE LEE NUTE 
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Treason’s peace: German dyes and American dupes. 
By Howarp Watson AmBRUSTER. New York: 
Beechhurst, 1947. Pp. 438. $3.75. 

Story of a German industrial combine’s control 
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powerful influence in Germany, and its operations 
within the United States. 


La campagne de Tunisie. By JoHN D’Arcy-Dawson. 
Paris: Editions universitaires, 1946. Pp. 288. Fr. 
300. 


The new Polish-German botder: safeguard of peace. 
By STEFAN ArskI. Washington: Polish Embassy, 
1947. Pp. 63. 


La guerre de Tunisie (novembre 1942—mai 1943). By 
Louis AvpovuIn-DuBREuIL. (“Collection de 
mémoires, études et documents pour servir a 
histoire de la guerre.””) Paris: Payot, 1945. Pp. 
212. 


There will be no time: the revolution in strategy. By 
Witii1amM L. Borpen. New York: Macmillan, 
1946. Pp. 225. $2.50. 

La seconde guerre mondiale (1939-1945). By ROGER 
Cérk. (“ ‘Que sais-je?? Le point des connais- 
sances actuelles.”) Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1947. Pp. 118. Fr. 45. 


Chronologie du conflit mondial (1939-1945). By Ro- 
GER Cféré and HENRY Peyret. Paris: Editions 
frangaises et internationales, 1945. Pp. 623. Fr. 
350. 

L’évolution du monde: chronologie 1945. By ROGER 
Cféré and Henry Peyret. Paris: Editions 
frangaises et internationales, 1946. Fr. 500. 


The Royal Air Force and U.S.A.A.F.: from October, 
1944 to September, 1945. By L. E. O. CHARLTON. 
(“Britain at war series.”) London: Hutchinson, 
1947. Pp. 288. 21s. 


Charter for the International Trade Organization of 
the United Nations: preliminary draft, December 
1946. (“Publications of the department of state,” 
No. 2728; “Commercial policy series,” No. 98.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947. 
Pp. 68. $0.20. 

Road to peace: a study in functional international or- 
ganization. By Harrop A. FREEMAN and THEO- 
DORE PAvLLin. (“World organization series,” 
Vol. IV, No. 3.) Ithaca: Pacifist Research Bu- 
reau, 1947. Pp. 62. $0.50. 
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Ariminum, 1946. Pp. 150. L. 120. 


UNESCO: its purpose and philosophy. By JULIAN 
Huxtey. Washington: Public Affairs, 1947. Pp. 
62. $2.00. 
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meetings of the eight committees of the commission. 
(“United Nations publications.”) Toronto: Ry- 
erson, 1947. $2.25. 
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francaise. By ALBERT KAMMERER. Paris: Médicis, 
1945. Pp. 185. 
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lection de mémoires, études et documents pour 
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Les Allemands en France. By JACQUES LORRAINE. 
Paris: Dupont, 1045. Pp. 349. 

The Germans in France. By JACQUES LORRAINE. 
Translated by A. G. CERISIER-DUVERNOY. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1947. Pp. 192. 16s. 


Making the peace treaties, 1941-1947. (“Publications 
of the department of state,”’ No. 2774; “European 
series,” No. 24.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 150. $0.50. 

Frontiers, peace treaties, and international organiza- 
lion. By BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR OSBORNE 
Mance. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 196. 12s. 6d. 


Storia della seconda guerra mondiale. By U. MARALDI. 
(“Storia e politica” series.) Milan: Bianchi & 
Sacchi, 1946. Pp. 646. L. 800. 


Précis de la guerre mondiale, 1939-1945. By LUCIEN 
Mautvavt. Paris: Julliard, 1945. Pp. 235. 


Sous trois dictatures. By LUCRETIN PATRASCANU. 
Paris: Vitiano, 1946. Pp. 336. Fr. 200. 

Staline contre Hitler: comment Staline fit de ?U.R.S.S. 
un état fort. By ANDRE PrerReE. Paris: Stock, 
1945. Pp. 142. 

Le couple Italie-Allemagne ou axe Rome-Berlin. By 
Anmap Racuap. Paris: Comptoir du Livre, 1947. 
Pp. 252. Fr. 150. 


Report of the Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations. (‘United Na- 
tions publications.”) Toronto: Ryerson, 1947. 
$1.10. 


Governments and politics abroad. Edited by JosEPH 
S. Roucex. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1947. 
Pp. 585. $5.00. 

Mission secréte ad Londres: les accords Pétain-Church- 
ill, By Louts Rovucter. Paris: Maurin, 1947. Fr. 
45°. 

Moscow meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
March 1o—April 24, 1947. Address by the 
SECRETARY OF STATE. (“Publications of the de- 
partment of state,” No. 2822; “Conference 
series,’ No. 98.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 18. $0.10. 


You and peace. By G. B. Sutrtaw and L. E. Jones. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1944. Pp. 177. 
6s. 

Written three years ago by two British officers, 
this little book on the problems of the peace not only 
presents an interesting program for world organiza- 
tion but also reflects the political anxieties and ideals 
of what already seems a remote period. In style, it is 
not one book but rather two. Captain Shirlaw wrote 
the first fifty-six pages in the middle of 1943, and 
Major Jones completed the book in 1944. Both are 
optimists about peace and democracy and are Social- 
ists, more or less of the Fabian variety, and rational- 
ists. 
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Germany presents the problem which Shirlaw 
first approaches; his solutions have found wide- 
spread favor: thorough de-Nazification, re-education 
of Germany in democratic life, and economic repara- 
tions controlled by a world economic plan in order to 
prevent international dislocations. He goes on to 
show how all the proposals to keep Germany down 
because of fear of future aggression will in fact lead 
to future frustration and aggression. His answer— 
and Major Jones takes up the tale—is that interna- 
tional organization must permanently anachronize 
fears for national security. 

A world police force is proposed, and Jones’s 
description of it is far more adequate than some 
other such proposals. It should be composed of na- 
tional contingents, which, though they retain their 
own cadres, are to be under the direction of an inter- 
national higher command and a civilian world po- 
litical commission. The authors see the necessity for 
political guidance and a governmental framework 
from the outset. This governmental framework is 
provided by a world criminal code and a world court. 
The world criminal code is what has more recently 
been thought of as a world bill of rights. Unlike the 
believers in world federal government, the authors 
say that the code will be enforced against nations 
and not against individuals. The authors understand 
clearly that their project for a world organization to 
prevent war depends for its form on the analysis of 
the causes of war. Here again, like world federalists, 
they attribute war to nationalism. 

The final chapter presents a series of apparently 
haphazard recommendations about peace-making. 
It points out that peace is not achieved until there 
are no more “ex-enemies’’; “it takes two to make a 
real peace, although one, kneeling on the other’s 
stomach, can make him call ‘Pax’ ”’ (p. 166). It was 
not shallow, in the middle of wartime, to realize 
what many may not understand today—that the 
peace depends almost as much on the hated enemies 
as on the loyal allies. 

GEORGE T. PECK 
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217. 16s. 
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By A. Tuomazi. Paris: Plon, 1947. Pp. 128. Fr. 
48. 


Poland, Russia and Great Britain, 1941-1945: a study 
of evidence. By R. Umtastowskt. London: Hollis 
& Carter, 1947. Pp. 544. 25s. 


The United Nations at work: basic documents. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1947. Pp. 147. $0.40. 
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WAR MEMOIRS 


15° batterie. By PAuL ApRIEN. Paris: Baudiniére, 
1944. Pp. 255. 

The attack. By STEPHEN BAGNALL. London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1947. Pp. 220. 8s. 6d. 


An infantryman’s reactions to the Normandy 
fighting. 

Le camp de la mort lente (Compiégne 1941-42). By 
JEAN JACQUES BERNARD. Paris: Michel, 1944. 
Pp. 246. 

Second diary of a diplomatic correspondent. By 
GEORGE BILAINKIN. London: Sampson Low, 
1947. Pp. 423. 18s. 

Account covers the year 1945 and moves be- 
tween London and the capitals of the continent. 


La moisson humaine: carnet d’un prisonnier de guerre. 
By F. BRaGuE. Paris: Fayard, 1945. Pp. 414. 


La libération de Paris (19-26 aotit 1944): récits de 
combattants et de témoins. Compiled by SUZANNE 
Campaux. (“Collection de mémoires, études et 
documents pour servir 4 l’histoire de la guerre.”’) 
Paris: Payot, 1945. Pp. 278. 


Retours vers la France: récits de captivité. By ANDRE 
CHASSAIGNON. 2d ed., rev. Paris: Editions lit- 
téraires artistiques, 1945. Pp. 143. 


The story of Wake Island. By COLONEL James P. S. 
Devereux, U.S.M.C. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1947. Pp. 252. $2.75. 


Patrouilles 4 la mer: Dunkerque—Flessingue, 1939- 
1940. By PIERRE DuBarp. (“La vie exaltante,” 
No. 21.) Paris: Nouvelle France, 1945. Pp. 237. 


Soldier’s album. Compiled by COLONEL R. ERNEST 
Dupuy and LIEUTENANT COLONEL HERBERT L. 
BERGSTEIN. With additional text by Major 
MERRILL Panitt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1946. Pp. 173. $5.00. 

Veterans of the second World War, finding this 
album strangely familiar and remembering a volume 
which they perused with fascination in their teens, 
may take down from the shelf Laurence Stalling’s 
The first World War: a photographic history (New 
York, 1933), for comparison. The format and con- 
tent of the two books are so similar that the Soldier’s 
album appears almost like a supplement. The kite- 
like airplanes, the banners and plumes of William 
II’s army, the zeppelin, and the gas attack are the 
only things that stand out in the earlier volume as 
absent from the second. In the later photographic 
history, the massed bombing attack, the V-bomb, 
the partisan fighter, amphibious warfare, and the 
concentration camp appear as the only outstanding 
innovations. For the rest, the pictures from the two 
books are almost interchangeable; no passage of 
time or increased efficiency in warfare makes the 
demolished buildings and dead soldiers of the first 


World War look much different from those of the 
second. 

When Stallings’ book appeared, we were im- 
pressed by the grim prophecy of its title, the horror 
of the pictures of starving children, the stupidity of 
mass killing—a stupidity pointed out by the edi- 
tor’s ironic captions. Comparing it now with the 
present volume, one is no longer so much impressed 
as saddened. The prophecy came true, all right; and, 
as the pictures of the concentration camps testify, 
it brought much worse than the indeliberate starv- 
ing of children. But we have since learned that wars 
are not prevented by calling them stupid or by wax- 
ing ironic about them. The straightforward captions 
and text of the Soldier’s album perhaps reflect this 
knowledge. More realistic, too, is the clear, black- 
and-white printing of the photographs. (Stallings’ 
book was printed in a greenish ink on off-color paper, 
which gave an air of gloom to every scene.) The 
editors are right in not picturing war as taking place 
always in inclement weather as they are also right 
in showing pictures of the gayer side of warfare, 
which was there along with the grimness. 

The authors have presented only the story of oper- 
ations in western Europe, primarily that of the 
troops commanded by S.H.A.E.F., from D-Day to 
VE-Day. Since one gets from this kind of book the 
“feel” of the war much better than he ever could 
from a textual discussion, it is to be hoped that they 
will follow with a larger volume covering all phases 
and theaters. 

C. E. LEE 


L’internata numero 6, donne fra i reticolati del campo 
di concentramento. By MARIA EISENSTEIN. Rome: 
De Luigi, 1944. Pp. 165. 

Sixth Guards Tank Brigade: the story of guardsmen in 
Churchill tanks. By Patrick Forses. London: 
Sampson Low, 1947. 21s. 


De Montmartre 4 Tripoli: journal d’un correspondant 
de guerre de “‘l’Exchange Télégraph,” 1930-1043. 
By ANpDRE& GLARNER. Paris: Musy, 1945. Pp. 
271. 

New York to Oberplan. By Major James N. Harpin. 
With a foreword by Major GENERAL W.*‘ S. 
PAUvL. Greeneville, Tenn.: The Author, 1946. Pp. 
181. $2.50. 

Account of the author’s experiences, both in 
combat and in military government in Europe, while 
serving with the British, Canadian, and American 
armies. 

One last look around. By CLARK LEE. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1947. Pp. 295. $3.50. 


Missions dans la R.A.F. By COLONEL PHILIPPE 
Livry-LEVEL. Paris: Mellottée, 1946. Pp. 174. 
Fr. 100. 


The filibusters. By Joun Lopwicx. London: Meth- 
uen, 1947. Pp. 189. 12s. 6d. 
A story of commando operations. 
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From sea to sky: memoirs. By Arr CHIEF MARSHAL 
Srr ARTHUR Loncmore. London: Bles, 1947. Pp. 
304. 18s. 


Deadline delayed. By MEMBERS OF THE OVERSEAS 
Press CLuB oF America. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 311. $3.50. 


This volume comprises twenty-two essays writ- 
ten by American overseas correspondents, some of 
whom are well known. According to the preface the 
essays were originally news stories which failed of 
publication because of censorship or lack of trans- 
mission facilities and which have sufficient value to 
justify their publication in the present form. Actual- 
ly more than half the essays may be dismissed as 
well-written chitchat. The minority of serious essays 
is difficult of evaluation, as their subject matter is 
distributed literally over the four corners of the 
earth. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the most signifi- 
cant essay in the volume is that by William Zuker- 
man (New York Jewish Morning Journal) which 
argues that European anti-Semitism must decline 
because the Hitlerian policy of extermination served 
to identify popular resistance to Nazi tyranny with 
active protection of this persecuted folk. Although 
he is unable to make a convincing argument so far 
as central and eastern Europe are concerned, Zuker- 
man brings to light an aspect of the resistance move- 
ment in western Europe which has not yet received 
adequate attention in American historical circles, 
namely, the sizable effort devoted to Jewish rescue 
work by the Underground and the substantial suc- 
cesses achieved. 

The best-written and most informative of the 
twenty-two articles is Edgar Snow’s “Oil and the 
king of Arabia.” This provides us not only with a 
sharp-featured portrait of the canny, ascetic, and 
despotic Ibn Saud but also with something of an 
analysis of the principal forces at work in his desert 
kingdom: Wahabi orthodoxy as the mainstay of the 
monarchy, the extension of agrarian settlement as a 
means of solving the problem of order, the silent but 
pervasive role of a new T. E. Lawrence (a British 
convert to Islam by the name of Philby), and the 
international import of the famous oil deposits. It 
would be difficult to find a better study in short com- 
pass of contemporary Saudi Arabia. 

A few other articles merit attention. An account 
of the Viet Nam resistance movement by Gretta 
Palmer of the Reader’s digest presents the thesis that 
poor newspaper coverage of Indo-Chinese affairs in 
the fall of 1945 played an important part in the fail- 
ure of this people to win their independence. A high- 
ly sensational story by Stanley Ross, New York 
Times correspondent in Latin America, asserts that 
a German sabotage ring planned to blow up the 
Panama Canal simultaneously with the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor but that the plot was scotched 
by the F.B.I. Also worthy of mention is the descrip- 
tion by Helen Hiett (New York Herald Tribune) of 
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her trip to Odessa aboard a British vessel carrying 
Soviet repatriates. 
RICHARD V. Burks 
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Eagle, 1947. Pp. 105. 
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ville, 1946. Pp. 212. 
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moderna,” No. 403.) Bari: Laterza, 1946. Pp. 
194. L. 250. 

Bread and rice. By Doris Rupens. New York: 
Macauley, 1947. Pp. 235. $3.00. 

Account of life in the Philippines during the Japa- 
nese occupation. 

The attack on St. Nazaire, 28th March, 1942. By 
COMMANDER R. E. D. Ryper. London: Murray, 
1947. 6s. 

Il figlio in Sicilia (1943-1944). By G. Sciortino. 
Rome: Sandron, 1945. Pp. 96. L. 125. 

The purple testament. Edited by Don M. Wotre. 
New York: Doubleday, 1947. Pp. 361. $2.50. 
Reminiscences of disabled veterans of the second 

World War. 

In good company. By THoMAS Wooproorre. Lon- 
don: Faber, 1947. Pp. 229. 8s. 6d. 

A radio commentator’s account of notable naval 
exploits which he witnessed. 
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1945. Pp. rot. 

La mia missione segreta in Austria (1937-1938). By 
D. M. Tuntnettr. Milan: Bianchi & Sacchi, 
1946. Pp. 228. L. 200. 

Le Comte Etienne Tisze et la guerre de 1914-1918. By 
L. LanyL. Paris: Lagny, 1946. Fr. 180. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The bright passage. By Maurice Hinpvus. New York: 
Doubleday, 1947. Pp. 370. $3.00. 

Story of Czechoslovakia following the second 

World War. 

A little village called Lidice: story of the return of the 
women and children of Lidice. By ZDENA TRINKA. 
Lidgerwood, N.D.: International, 1947. Pp. 126. 
$2.75. 

FRANCE 


A notre corps défendant: impressions et vicissitudes 
d’un diplomate en France, 1939-1944. By C. DE 
ACEVEDO. Paris: Dupont, 1945. Pp. 202. 
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communism; from these documents, American in- 
terest in Turkey becomes primarily strategical. 

The dispatches reveal that the United States and 
Britain at the Potsdam Conference in 1945 conceded 
their support to the Soviet Union for a revision of 
the Straits Convention of 1936 whereby the war- 
ships of Soviet Russia alone among the great powers 
might navigate the Dardanelles and Bosporus dur- 
ing war and peace. Anglo-American diplomacy sup- 
ported Turkey in the autumn of 1946, however, when 
the Soviet Union attempted to add two further 
changes: direct negotiation between itself and 
Turkey and their joint defense of the Straits. A 
stalemate resulted from the rather blunt statement 
of opposing policies, the principles for a conference 
not being established. The Soviet won better than 
a draw in the diplomatic debate with Turkey re- 
specting the minor infractions of the Convention of 
1936 in favor of the Axis, and it assigns these in- 
fractions as the reason for raising the issue of joint 
defense—or, as Winston Churchill elsewhere puts it, 
for desiring a Soviet fort on the Dardanelles. 

Several analyses and documentary excerpts fur- 
nish the background for this material. In the ex- 
cerpts it is pointed out that Turkey once opened the 
Straits to Russia, when Bonaparte came to Egypt, 
and agreed to continue to keep them open in the 
renewed alliance of 1805 (p. 14). If some way had 
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been found to indicate the contemporary situation 
of that earlier period, it might suggest, to the reader- 
between-the-lines, a possible motive for Allied fail- 
ure to accord the Soviet Union a share in the ad- 
ministration of Libya in 1945 or of any area outside 
the Straits. Whereas the opening of the Straits to 
Russia applied at any time during the alliance of 
1798 to 1806, it especially facilitated Russia’s com- 
munications with the Ionian Islands, whose new re- 
public it guaranteed by agreement with the sultan in 
March 1800. 

A tabular summary presents the nineteenth-cen- 
tury conventions for the Straits (p. 29). Here are 
noted two misapplications. In one, the summary 
places the Convention of 1841 as beginning the ex- 
ception to the rule of closure during times of Turkish 
peace in favor of the light vessels of war in the serv- 
ice of diplomatic missions, whereas a protocol to the 
convention for the pacification of the Levant es- 
tablished this on July 15, 1840 (Gabriel Noradough- 
ian, Recueil d’actes internationaux de l’Empire Otto- 
man [Paris, 1897-1903], II, 310). 

Four times the summary repeats the debatable 
interpretation that the Conventions of 1841, 1856, 
1871, and 1878 placed the admission of foreign war- 
ships in time of war under “‘control of the Ottoman 
government, whether neutral or belligerent.” In- 
deed, all the conventions in question are quite spe- 
cific, the basic rule never changing from the first con- 
vention in 1840 (rather than 1841); ‘“‘so long as the 
Porte [Turkey] continues at peace, it will admit no 
foreign ship of war” (see ibid., p. 306). Because there 
is no mention of neutrality, one finds it difficult to 
see how, if Turkey should declare its neutrality in 
another’s war, it would be other than at peace. Ac- 
cording to all five of the conventions, Turkey must 
hold the Straits closed when it is at peace, the other 
signatories engaging to conform to the principle. 
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This little, pocket-size volume is one in a series 
apparently planned to be a sort of encyclopedia of 
universal knowledge and including, besides history, 
such other fields as philosophy, culture, science, and 
geography. The present volume summarizes the 
main events in the progress of Canada from its earli- 
est beginnings through the second World War. 
After an introductory chapter on the physical fea- 
tures of the dominion and its native populations, the 
history of the British North American provinces is 
carried rapidly forward through confederation and 
the establishment of the present-day dominion. 
This leaves the remaining third of the book for a 
hasty, and inadequate, survey of the last eighty 
years; and of this scant allotment, about half the 
pages are devoted to an unnecessarily long and de- 
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It is obvious that in a book of this kind there 
must be many omissions, and often a sentence or a 
brief paragraph must epitomize what would other- 
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most histories of Canada, an entirely dispropor- 
tionate amount of space is devoted to the period be- 
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the author is certainly familiar with the bulk of the 
literature on Canada. His book is the kind of con- 
densation that can readily be made from the stand- 
ard sets, indeed, from one or two of the larger, single- 
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even an elementary knowledge of Canadian history 
it is of little importance. 
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previously published under the title The development 
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mandate from the days of the Balfour Declaration 
to the second World War. In his summary Friedrich 
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United States, after having, through President Wil- 
son, given approval and support to the original 
policy and officially re-endorsed the Balfour Declara- 
tion by the resolution of Congress, withdrew from all 
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1947. Pp. 405. $4.50. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Les historiens du XIX®° siécle. By J. Larat. Paris: 
Foucher, 1946. Fr. 40. 


Herbert Fisher. By Davin Occ. London: Arnold, 
1947. 108s. 6d. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ABSTRACTS OF EASTERN EUROPEAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


Indiana University is contemplating the 
publication of an annual volume of abstracts 
of eastern European publications in history 
and other social sciences, including linguistics. 
The series will be called Eastern European 
abstracts and will be edited by Thomas A. 
Sebeok. Eastern European specialists in the 
social sciences are asked to communicate with 
Dr. Sebeok, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


THE LAUBAT PRIZES 


The Laubat Prizes of Columbia University, 
which have been given since 1893, will be 
awarded again in June 1948. The awards are 
given every five years to the best works printed 
and published in the English language on the 
history, geography, archeology, ethnology, or 
numismatics of North America. To be con- 
sidered for the 1948 prizes, books must be pub- 
lished before January 1, 1948. The members of 
the committee to make the current awards are 
John K. Wright, Leslie Spier, and Dexter 
Perkins. 


“SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW” 


The Scottish historical review has been re- 
vived after an interval of some twenty years. 
The first issue of the new series, which appeared 
in April, contained the following articles: 
Lord Cooper, “The numbers and the distribu- 
tion of the population of medieval Scotland”; 
Andrew McKerral, ‘“‘The tacksman and his 
holding in the south-west Highlands”; William 
Angus, “‘Accessions of public records to the 
Register House since 1905”; Annie I. Dunlop, 
“Scottish student life in the fifteenth century”; 
Henrietta Tayler, “John, Duke of Argyll and 
Greenwich”; and J. R. Philip, “Sallust and the 
Declaration of Arbroath.”” The members of the 
editorial board are: J. H. Baxter, W. Croft 
Dickinson, J. D. Mackie, H. W. Meikle, H. P. 
Morrison, and W. Douglas Simpson. Issues will 
appear in April and October, and the annual 
subscription rate is 12s. Communications 
should be addressed to Professor W. Croft 
Dickinson, % Messrs. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Ltd., Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9. 





